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opened the debate, supporting the petitions which prayed the French | given up their intention to appeal to the Court of Cassati ? and will 
Government to remain. From the time of St. Louis, he said, France | bear their very severe sentences—six and twelve months’ imprison- 
hed exercised a direct protectorate over the population of the | ment—as best they may. 
Iewnon. The first Republic had claimed it as earnestly as the 
Kings, and the same principle had been avowed by the Monarchy of 
July. The Sultan was not the sovereign of the Mountain but only 
ihe suzerain, it being an ancient right of the Christian population to | gives a strange picture of the 
sdminister its own affairs. It was not, however, the Mountain | says, are afraid that the Prussian leadership will terminate in their 
vhich at present was most endangered, but the mixed districts of the | own absorption. ‘They are, moreover, most anxious to preserve their 
plain, in which three hundred thousand unarmed Christians confronted | rights of sovereignty intact. They have consequently devised a 
sisteen hundred thousand Mahomedans, Druses, and Metualis. He! scheme which would, they think, reduce Germany to a heptarchy, 
would settle the question for ever by giving the Druses the Maronite consisting of Prussia and Austria as reduced Powers, Bavaria, Wur- 
property in the mixed districts, and settle all the Christians on the Sul- temberg, Saxony, Hanover, and Hesse as States aggrandized by the 
tan’s private estates, which were of vast extent, between the Lebanon absorpt ion of still pettier principalities. Louis Napoleon, master of 
and the Ante-Lebanon. _M. de Sauley followed, arguing that the|the left hank of the Rhine, would be the protector of the new 
Turks were the accomplices of the Druses, the Sultan incompetent, | confederation. Four of the sovereigns, those of Hanover, 
and the Turks unwilling, to protect Christian property or lives. Less | Saxony, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Bavaria, are already in league to 
important speakers followed, and the debate was adjourned to the | this end, and demand as the first step that their contingents shall be 
following day, when M. Billault, Minister without portfolio, explained concentrated in South Germany for the defence of the Upper Rhine. 
the determination of the Emperor. It was not France which had | Once there, it. is caleul ated they may join the French, and march to 
weupied Syria, but Europe, and Europe,‘not France, which retired the destruction of Prussia and Austria with some confidence. This 
fom the occupation. In the event of new outrages, an immense re- | Statement, which will read to many observers like a wild dream, will 
sponsibility would rest on Europe, but France, released from the | not seem impossible to those who remember that the petty dynasties 
European mandate, would recover her individual liberty. M. de La- have played this game once before, and that two of them at least are 
rochejacquelein declared himself satisfied, and the Senate passed to | 
the order of the day. It would appear, therefore, that France | people, of course, remain as hostile as ever to French ascendancy, 
aiends to adhere to the Convention and evacuate Syria on 5th! and though they have as yet no organization, they ean always obtain 
June; indeed the fleet, which is to transport the soldiery back to | one by declaring their readiness to become provinces of Prussia. 
France, is already under orders at Toulon. But there can be little! The desire to invest Prussia at least with the milit iry control of 
doubt that the concession is reluctantly made, and statements are | Germany is daily increasing, and as the Diet cannot now march 
what that the Emperor has threatened, should the Christians be troops to suppress the Legislative Assemblies, this desire may find a 
iain attacked, to land an army at Constantinople and exact repara- definitive expression. 
ion from the Sultan. These stories require confirmation, as an| It will not be increased, however, by the revelations which have 
tttack on Constantinople would be a very ill-judged and perilous | been made of the condition of the Prussian police. That body, long 
node of precipitating a general war. It is only England which cares 
lar Syria, but Europe is interested in the independence of the Bos-| peculation. The Town Council of Berlin, which fiuds funds for the 
Morus. They are probably circulated ouly to soothe the feelings metropolitan police, dissatisfied with the accounts, petitioned the 
Younded by an apparent concession to pressure from Great Britain. | Minister of the Interior for an inquiry. The Council persisted, and 
Another debate of some importance las occurred in the Senate, on | the President of Police, Baron von Zedlitz, sent the charges before 
a ibolition, of the protective duties on fish. Admiral Romain | the tribunal, and two of the witnesses summoned accused Colonel 
ossés and Admiral Rigault de Genouilly opposed the abolition, | Patzke, of the force, of peculation. Coloncl Patzke fled to Sweden, 
"yung that the bounty secured by protection to the fishermen was | but was surrendered, and is now in prison awaiting trial. So great 





Rumours are again current of French intrigues in Germany, and a 


German correspondent of the Daily News, writing from Frankfort, 
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situation. The smaller sovercigns, he 


almost monomaniac on the subject of absolutist rights. The German 





since accused of overstraining their authority, are now charged with 


tal a just compensation for their liability to service in the State|was the excitement of the people against him, that he was, so to 

a They feared, if foreign fish were imported —more especially | speak, smuggled back to the capital. It is believed that the Court 

the eAherrings had disloyally gone over to the Scotch coast—that | is anxious to remodel the police, but cannot obtain the support of the 
a would become extinct, and with them the glory | Upper House. . se 

uch marine. The Government and M. Chevalier replied that | The Government of Austria continues its strange double-headed 

nies exposed to competition yielded only five thousand men to | policy of concession to the Germanic Provinces and coercion to 

Snscription, out of a hundred thousand registered sailors, and that Hungary. On the 11th instant, the Minister of State introduced 

Seater portion of the herrings sold in France were not caught by | various bills into the Reichsrath, all tending greatly to secure con- 

men at all, but bought by French fishermen from the English | stitutional liberty. The list is long, and suggests strange ideas as to 

hope of obtaining the bounty. The fishermen plying their | the state of a country in which such measures are indispensable : 

m the ocean or the Mediterranean were unaffected by the {1. The vindication of certain financial measures, and particularly the 
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raising of a loan of $0,000,000 florins without the consent (zustim- 
mung) of the Reichsrath, 2. The result of the management of the 
finances during the year 1860. 3. The state of the finances in the 
year 1861. 4. The Budget for the year 1862, and propositions for 
extraordinary measures for covering the deficit during the years 1861 
and 1862. 5. The draught of a bill for the taxation of the spirituous 
liquors produced in distilleries in proportion to their quantity and 
strength. 6. The draught of a bill for the abolition of transit duties. 
7. A proposition for the regulation of the relations between the 
State and the Bank. (“ Bravo!” from the representatives of this 
capital.) 8. The draught of a bill for the regulation of the relations 
between the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, and for 
settling the questions relative to mixed marriages, education of the 
offspring of such marriages, and the secession from the one or other 
Church. (Loud cheers.) 9. The principal features of a political 
organization. 10. The principal features of a municipal (communal) 
law, it being the intention of the Cabinet to forward such outline or 
sketch to the several Provincial Diets, “as a Government proposi- 
tion.” (Cheers from the Federal party.) 11. The leading features of 
a judicial organization. 12. The draught of a press law. (Cieers.) 
13. Regulations for the method of proceeding in criminal matters. 
14. A law containing the terms on which persons who are in 

cuniary difficulties can compound with their creditors. 15. Law 

or the abolition of the patent relative to the mazimum of legal 

interest of money. 16. The commercial code of laws for Germany 
which was not long since drawn up at Nuremberg. 17. The 
draught of a law relative to the inviolability (wxverletzlichheit) and 
irresponsibility (uaverantwortlichkeit) of the members of the Reichs- 
rath and of the Provincial Diets. 

The inviolability of the members is a point, it is said, strongly in- 
sisted upon by the Upper House. The Press law will probably be 
that of England, which, though so leniently worked, is in theory 
severe. A commercial code and open tribunals, if secured, will 
relieve the middle classes of Austria from grievances more keenly 
felt perhaps than the deprivation of political rights. 

The plites of the Upper House was presented on May 10th, 
and is a well-written paper. The Peers express their content with 
the “ constitutional path” opened to them; look with confidence to 
a “salutary transformation” of the Monarchy, and a “ necessary 
degree of unity,” are pained by the non-arrival of Hungarian repre- 
sentatives, and conclude with an emphatic paragraph in favour of 
centralizing, and against any federal organization of the Monarchy : 

* Your Majesty is in the right to count on the fidelity of all (?) 
the races in the empire. We place full confidence in the vow of 
your Majesty to uphold the general constitution as the inviolable 
foundation of your united and indivisible empire, and energetically to 
oppose any violation of the same, considering such violation an attack 
on the existence of the monarchy and on the rights of its several 
peoples.” 

It is reported that three-fourths of the House voted for the phrase 
“constitutional path,” and that the Members have signified to the 
Court their desire for responsible Ministers. If this is the course to 
which the Upper House intends to adhere, the prospects of constitu- 
tional government in Austria are growing bright. 

On the other hand, the pressure exercised in Hungary increases. 
It seems possible that Count Teleki committed suicide, despite the 
strong reports to the contrary, and the decided advantages the Aus- 
trian party derive from his death; but the excitement created by the 
event was very intense. A number of young men offered to serve as a 


body-guard for M. Deak, but the offer was rejected, and the orator, | 


who since his rival’s decease is master of the situation, has succeeded 
in inducing the Diet to accept his policy. This is to present an 
address to the Emperor containing a distinct statement of all their 
grievances, and await his Majesty’s reply. Meanwhile all taxes are 
now collected in Hungary by collectors backed by military foree, the 
soldiery being quartered on any village which refuses its arrears. 
These soldiers are all foreigners, the Hungarian regiments being re- 
tained in Germany and Bohemia, where they are surrounded by hos- 
tile populations. It is difficult to perceive what course the Hun- 
garians are to adopt if they persist in rejecting all compromise, and 
doubiful whether they would not gain more by entering the Reichs- 


rath, where their numbers would enable them to hold the balance of | 


power. 


The Russian Government has revived the old constitution of the 
province of Finland by calling together the assembly of notables 
elected by the four estates of nobility, clergy, citizens, and peasants. 
This assembly, which contains forty-eight members, will have the 
right of discussing internal affairs, and petitioning the Emperor on 
the grievances of the people. The assembly is to meet on 28th 
January, 1862. It is supposed that the measure, which is confined 
to Finland, is intended to prevent the Fins from longing after a re- 
union with Scandinavia. Nothing of importance has occurred 
during the week in Poland, but the Roman Catholic prelates have 
refused to offer their congratulations to the Viceroy on the Em- 
peror’s birth-day, and the practice of singing patriotic hymns in 
church, though temporarily forbidden, has been resumed. 


The Sultan has consented to the union of the Principalities under 
a single ruler. The inhabitants have long desired this union, and 
succeeded, in 1857, in electing Prince Couza for both the Principalities, 
under a pledge that if the people ever desired to elect a foreign 
prince he would retire in his favour. Since that time ar incessant 
pressure has been exercised on Turkey to legalize the union of the 


{May 18, 186, 
States, and the Divan has at length given : 
therefore, reigns over a kingdom three- burths tf, nine Coun, 
and Wales, and with three and a half millions of inhabited 
concession is only for his own life, but the future disme tS. The 
the Principality will be a difficult operation. mbermeat 





The Government of Italy appears to be watching the 
events in Hungary with some interest. The Austrian ea” 
Venetia has been diminished, and the Italian army of 
consequently increased. The whole of the Italian army ; 
bardy, Tuscany, and the Emilia, is now concentrated alop te 
of the Mincio. under the command of Cialdini, Troops bh 
tained in Piedmont, and in Naples the Government js onan 
post from fifty to sixty thousand men; but with these e “ 
the entire force of the monarchy is eoucentrated for defence, 

Rome, however, remains the difficulty of Count Cavour 
marilla occupying themselves with attempts to stir up i . 
in the Neapolitan territory. The plan of. Operations appears to 
this. A band of soldiers and brigands is collected within the , 
frontier, and furnished with leaders and money. They then make 
rapid inroad into the Neapolitan territory, seize some small ‘ 
and bribe or induce the peasantry to assist them, A local sa 
occurs, and a body of troops is marched to the spot, when the; 
vaders run away, leaving the peasantry to bear the punishment the 
have deserved. The raid is then repeated on some other point, 
an incessant agitation is kept up. The invading parties are accugj 
of great atrocities, and may be guilty of them. It is more cert, 
that they are largely supplied with money, and the source fng 
whence these funds are derived causes much speculation, The 
treasury is supposed to be bare, and the ex-King of Naples declay 
himself a poor man. Still money is always forthcoming when 
end is to produce agitation. The leaders in all émeutes are th 
Bourbon soldiers, and the Italian Government is severely blamed fg 
not having transported them to Sardinia, where they might hy 
founded valuable military colonies. In Naples itself the Nang 
Guard has professed its devotion to Victor Emanuel, but the (% 
vernment of Naples is to be strengthened. The Prince de Car 
has ihial returned to Turin, and Sig. de Martino, a Piedmontag 
of high repute, has been appointed Viceroy. This is not the Go. 
mendatore de Martino, who took service under Francis the Secou, 
but an administrator who reduced Genoa to order in 1849, and wy 
is highly respected for his uncompromising firmness and decision 
The Parliamentary Act authorizing tle levy of eighteen thousal 
men in Naples is at once to be put in force, and a large additiow! 
foree—according to one account, twenty thousand men—stationed 
the Neapolitan districts. Reactionary movements will be suppressed 
summarily, and the Neapolitans convinced at last that constitution 
government presses lightly only on those who obey it, 


The special correspondent of the Zimes has at length reached 
Charleston, and we shall therefore obtain some accurate intelligese 
from the South. His first letter adds little to our knowledge d 
political facts, but Mr. Russell considers the men of the South phy. 
sically good soldiers, a point on which he is well qualified to judg. 
He praises General Beauregard also, and reports plenty of maténd 
in Southern hands. He adds that Major Anderson was miserably 
equipped for defence. “His guns were without screws, scales, « 
tangents, so that his elevations were managed by rude weige d 
deal, and his scales marked in chalk on the breech of the guns, al 
| his distances and bearings seratched in the same way on the sided 
|the embrasures. He had not a single fuse for his shells, and he trad 
‘in vain to improvise them by filling pieces of bored-out pine wi 
| caked gunpowder. His cartridges were out, aid he was compeled 
| to detail some of his few men to make them out of shirts, stock, 
|and jackets. He had not a single mortar, and he was compelled 
the desperate expedient of planting long guns in the ground st # 
‘angle of forty-five degrees, for which he could find no shell, as be 

had no fuses which could be fired with safety. He had no shees# 
/ mount his guns, and chance alone enabled him to do so by drifting 
' some large logs down with the tide against Sumter. Finally, helat 
not even one engine to put out a fire in quarters.” Presid 
Lincoln still confines himself to preparation, the twenty days’ nots 
allowed to illegal combinations not expiring till the 5th of Mu 
These preparations are, however, sufficiently formidable. Im 
thousand voluntcers have been enlisted for three years, in addition ® 
| seventy-five thousand enrolled without reference to time, and ( 
| regular army raised to twenty-five thousand men. Lists have 
opened for eighteen thousand sailors, and the States are voting ™ 
forces every day. Vermont, for example, asked for a — 
raises five, and expresses her determination to raise her foree ' 
|twenty thousand men. ‘he troops from New York, in Washingios 
| or on the march, amount to eleven thousand, and the forees are thas 
| distributed: “Of the troops that have been called out thus far, - 
| teen thousand are already in Washington, two thousand are at At 
»olis, three thousand are between Havre de Grace and a 
he thousand are on their way through Maryland from Pennsy ia 
and two thousand who left New York on the 29th of April ripe 
The eighteen thousand men in New York include the district mi™ 
who are not very reliable, some marines, and aoe oop 
volunteers. ‘The road through Annapolis is to be held by Tre ce 
Baltimore coerced into conceding a right of way. This — nile 
the road between the North and Washington, and allows the 
siasm of the Free States full scope. ‘This enthusiasm 1s yes - 
abated, and shows itself not only in contributions of men, ; 
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‘tts already amount to more than eleven millions of dollars, in- 


2 


° illions voted by New York, and the same sum by 
iuding, three "There is, however, some want of arms, and agents 


nt to them in Europe, and also of small 
jen The information about the fleet is exceedingly imperfect, 
but the President is collecting transports, and has already secured 
Giiy vessels of all sizes. Maryland, alarmed at the wy ae of be- 
y. a battle-field, will not, it is said, secede. ‘he Legislature 
has resolved to appeal to the people, and the vote will probably be for 
peutrality. Western Virginia also offers to support the Union, and 
the dent has ordered arms to be furnished to its population. 
The of North Carolina and Virginia have been blockaded, it is 
said, effectually, but there are great doubts on this point. The 
Southern ports, Charleston perhaps excepted, are — not 
blockaded, and the Northern papers express fears for their trade. 
On the other hand, the Southern Congress assembled at Mont- 
on the 29th April, and Mr. Davis published his first Mes- 
In it he announces that the departments down to the Post- 
office are nearly organized, and that all classes exhibit the strongest 
‘otism. The Confederacy seeks no aggrandizement at the ex- 
of the Free States, but will resist any effort to subjugate her 
are last. No reliable intelligence has reached this country of the 
movements of Southern troops, but the Governor of Virginia has 
warned the minute men not to move out without orders, and great 
eforts are being made to arm the population. The President has, 
however, warned the Governor that Southern troops must not pass 
Richmond. Fort Pickens has been reinforced without difficulty or 


resistance. 


The Indian mail brings us little except Mr. Laing’s defence. It is 
the same as that published in this country, being briefly that he ac- 
cepted a share in Mr. Wythe’s contract, at the request of the Great 
Western of Canada Railway, with the knowledge of all parties, and 
without profit, and never while contractor acted as director. Lord 
Canning considers his answer perfectly satisfactory. 

Small Cause Courts presided over by English barristers are to be 
set up in the interior of Bengal. 





The debate on the budget has been again postponed. Nominally, 
it came off on Monday and Thursday, but the discussion was alto- 

ther sterile. The speeches contained few new points, and the 
ories declined to take a division on the second reading. It is un- 
derstood that they will take one in committee, but even this is im- 
robable. The struggle really enaed with the majority of eighteen 

r Government, and further resistance only protracts the bitter 
feeling the budget has produced. ‘The bill will be sent to the Lords 
as a single measure, a plan which, though angrily discussed, its 
opponents knew to be constitutional. 





It is a very rare thing for a foreigner to preside at a public dinner 
in England, and distinguish himself by his after-dinner speeches. 
We do not call to mind any similar case of the kind. ‘he feat has 
now been accomplished by the Duke of Aumale, who acted on Wed- 
nesday as the chairman of the annual feast in aid of the Royal Lite- 
rary Fund. The Count of Paris, the Duke of Chartres, and the 
Count of Eu were present, and a host of English notables. The 
speeches of the chairman were all neat and to the point, and not so 
hackneyed in their matter as is usual on these occasions. Of the 
Queen he said, in proposing her health : 

“Thave no right to speak the language which is used on these occasions by 
toyal Englishmen, but I may venture to say that no one professes more respect 
than myself for her Majesty, or more sincere devotion to her royal person. 
{Cheers.) 1 see in your Queen the personification of your noble and free insti- 
tutions—the Sovereign of a country which is, and I hope will remain, the ally and 
fiend of my own native land—(cheers)—of a country which gives shelter to all 
exiles, without asking them to submit to any humiliating conditions, but only to 
respect those laws under whose protection they live. (Cheers.) I also admire in 
her Majesty the most accomplished of ladies, for I have had more than one personal 
eccasion to observe—nay, to feel—that extreme delicacy and tenderness of heart, 
which is not common among persons born to so high a station, and of which she 
has given so touching a proof on a recent and most melancholy occasion.” 

In a similar strain he gave the other loyal toasts, but good taste 
was shown in allotting to Lord Stratford de Redeliffe the task of 
Proposing the “Army, Navy, and Volunteers.” Then the chairman 
pre “ Prosperity to the Royal Literary Fund,” and the health of 

td Lansdowne. After speaking of his own small claims to fill the 
post he occupied, he went on: 

., I cannot even pretend to be thoroughly acquainted with your literature, but 
if I know something of it, I owe it to two circumstances. ~The first is, that I 
Was educated by a father who had been an exile, as [am now, and who had found 
™m your shores the same hospitable shelter—(cheers)—and who knew your 
country, your language, the great works of your literature as well, I suppose, as 
any foreigue, ever did or may do. And I remember that in the earliest days of 
my life, when he was himself free of all political responsibility, in the happy and 
quiet evening at Neuilly, he used, after having shown to his children the engraved 
Portraits of celebrated men, and told their deeds, or referred to the plates which 
commemorated the military achievments of our countrymen; he, I say, used 
qten to take off from the shelves of the library some huge folio volumes of 

ydeli's Illustrated Shakspere,’ a copy of which he had himself bought at the 
em Cheltenham. (Cheers.) He then gave us an outline of the 

t scenes in the works of your great dramatist, reciting ovcasionally some of 

beautiful tirades which had remained engraved on his wonderful memory. 
aan my first impression of English literature, and one which will never go 
ai Y mind, for it is connected with some of my earliest recollections of the best 

beach beloved of fathers. (Cheers.) Then | did grow up with the present 
literat Generation, who, breaking with an old tradition, began to study foreign 
wure. 1 mean that literature which does not belong to the great Latin 

y of languages. Well, when I was a young man, the great authors of this 
heir Works weed and admired in France, and numerous translations of 
im Your id; put in circulation for the benefit of those who could not read 

Your idiom, was read, commented on, and quoted ; people went 


even as far as to imitate him. (Zaughter.) The walls of our exhibition were covered 
with works of art, signed by the first names, the subjects of which were bor- 
rowed from your stage, your poets, or your annals, Your novels were in all hands, 
and, if I may be allowed one more personal recollection, I may say that I re- 
member more than one of theWaverley Novels was concealed at school under my 
desk, and that when I was supposed to be bent upon one of the celebrated gram- 
matical books due to the pen of our great royal scholars of the past, I was atten- 
tively reading ‘ Ivanhoe’ and ‘ Old Mortalit - (Cheers.) Such is our natural 
tastes for what we call le fruit dé Sadu—(cheere)—that I could not answer now 
to my going correctly through all the changes of a Greek verb—(daughier)—but 
I might follow the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel’ in the streets of London, and could 
show also the spot where once stood the house of Jeannie Deans. ( Cheers.) 
Since the death of Sir Walter Scott novels of this country have not ceased to 
command unusual attention abroad, * Vanity Fair,’ * David Copperfield,’ 
* Coningsby,’ ‘ My Novel,’ are as much read on the Continent as the works 
of George Sand or Dumas, and at this very day the readers of one of the most 
important French newspapers, after a rapid glance at the telegrams, hurry to 
look at the feuilleton, where they find the continuation of the * Woman in White, 
translated into their own language.” (Zaughter.) 

Passing from literature, he came to topics that required greater 
firmness and delicacy of handling—parliamentary oratory and the 
press. 

“I wish only to say a few words of those branches of your literature, which I 
know, perhaps, a little better than others, or which attract a more general atten- 
tion abroad ; and amongst these, perhaps, the most prominent are parliamentary 
eloquence and the public press. I know that certain persons would not allow 
the oratorical art to be included in the great literary classification. We have in 
France an illustrious self-elected body, whose duty is to maintain as high as pos- 
sible the standard of literature. I mean the French Academy. Well, I have 
often heard that far-famed company abused for having included jn her election 
too large a share of the veterans of our parliamentary fights. (Laughter.) I 
don’t know if the reproach is always disinterested; but, at any rate, I don't find 
it well founded. I don’t look at the philippics of Demosthenes, or the invectives 
of Cicero, against Catiline or Verres, as indifferent ornaments of Greek or Roman 
literatures, and I don’t suppose that Englishmen would allow the speeches of 
Bolingbroke, of Fox, of Burke, of Canning, or of Peel not to be included among 
the great intellectual works which tlis country has produced, 1 will not quote 
here the names of your public men of this day; but I dare say that nobody will 
contradict me when I[ assert that they have not degenerated from their fore- 
fathers, and I could show at this very table living proofs of the truth of m 
assertion, (Cheers.) I know that England does uot enjoy the exclusive pn- 
vilege of breeding clever speakers, and | might at least name one country which 
is the first in my affection, and which boasts of possessing a set of public orators 
—unfortunately now on the half-pay list—(laughter)—but as numerous as was 
ever seen in the assemblies of any country or of any age. (Cheers.) lam 
certain also that great oratorical power will be, or is already, displayed in all 
those more or less new Parliaments which are now happily sitting in many Euro- 
pean capitals. (Cheers.) But it has been your good luck, or the effects of your 
wisdom, that you have constantly, without interruption for a long course of 
years, enjoyed sincere representative institutions, and that blessing has given to 
the tone of public speakers in this country a peculiar character—bumorous 
without frivolity, practical and not trivial, eloquent, but never degenerating into 
mere rhetorical amplifications ; in a word, this country appears to me to present 
the real pattern of mocern parliamentary eloquence. (Cheers.) Then something 
may be said of the daily or periodical press. 1 know I come to a subject rather 
delicate to be touched upon in this place, and above all by me; but 1 hope I keep 
within the limits over which I ouglit not to trespass when I say the press cannot 
reach its real aim, nor exert fully its beneficial action without freedom. I do not 
contend that this freedom may have the same extent, or be submitted to the same 
rules, in all countries ; but it rests upon certain general principles which 
are known by any man in his good sense, and ought to be respected by any 
legislator of good faith. Nor would I deny that the treest press inay make some 
mistakes, or create some wrongs, and mislead public opinion upon certain persons 
or certain questions ; but remember that it is the law of God that nothing can be 
perfect in this world, One day I was talking on this matter with an illustrious 
statesinan of my own country, a moderate but stanch Liberal—I don’t know why 
I should omit his name, tor | don’t know any name more entiled to universal 
esteem and respect—le Duc de Broglio; and after having carefully examined the 
inconveniences and advantages of the liberty of the press, he expressed his opinion 
as fullows; ‘I am prepared to see honest and good men occasionally calumuiated 
— that one day or another the mask is torn off from the face of the dis- 
ponest and the wicked.’ Weill, I say that a really free press nearly always expresses 
the opinions and feelings of the great majority of the community making them 
preponderate, and that nine times out of ten the majority inclines towards the 

pst and wisest course. (Cheers.) The press exerts upon the executive power 
an action at the same time stimulant and restrictive. It prevents many rash 
decisions, and it points out many good things which are to be done, and which 
a single man might not always perceive without the help of the hundred voices of 
the press. Its action is felt at the lowest degrees of administrative hierarchy, I 
have been myself a public servant of my country, and 1 know by my own, 
unfortunately not very long, experience, that nothing impresses a public man 
with a keener sense of his duty, nothing enforces upon him the obligation of 
medidating carefully before he takes any resolution, or of attending constantly 
to every part of his duties, than the knowledge that all his acts or his omissions 
will be reported before his countrymen and commented upon—not always in a 
very friendly tone. Even in another point of view, the press when it is gagged 
cannot give the same weight to its literary judgments, nor exert upon literature 
the same healthy influence. I know that the hberty of the press Las existed, or 
exists more or less in many other countries in Europe; but it has been submitted 
by various circumstances, or by occasional changes of legislation, to an inter- 
mediate state of collapse or over-excitement which has often thrown it wrong 
ways, or at least prevents it from having the full power of doing good. Nobody 
can deny that the coutinental press writers have to fight with difficulties, and 
that they have to display a degree of skilfulness and oftea of courage which does 
them great credit. But nothing can replace the free air which people breathe in 
this happy land, and which | hope some good wind will one day or uther diffuse 
over the whole of Europe. For no event, no family misfortunes, no success of 
others will alter the opinions I entertain on this subject, and which, I may say, I 
have sucked with the milk of my nurse; and I will persevere in repeating with 
the great Roman historian, ‘ Potior periculosa libertas quieto servito.’ 1 prefer 
liberty with its dangers to a quiet servitude.” ( Cheers.) 
He wound up with a handsome eulogy on the society over which 
he presided. 
To Mr. Disraeli fell the task of proposing the health of the chair- 
man, and he did so in his happiest style. Speaking of preceding 
chairmen, he said he doubted whether the chair had ever been filled 
under circumstances more interesting than on that day. 
“It is filled by the son of an ancient house that has been connected for 
centuries with the development of the most brilliant and most retined of modern 
nations, himself the lineal desceudant of a great monarch, whose name is indis- 
solubly connected with the most resplendent period of modern literature, 
(Cheers.) The ciaims of our chairman to-day to our sympathy and confidence 





do not depend on the past or on the deeds of those who have preceded him. 
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Those claims are present, and they are personal, (Cheers.) If it be true fhat | the 66 employed at their own homes 48 have been in 
the most classic order of literary composition is that where the writer, in whom | more of the 25 blind schools in the kingdom: but aan 
be) > 


of One or 


the qualities of action and contemplation blend, is enabled to give to us the of the time at which they were allowed to stay there, — 


results of his own experience, to describe the scenes he has himself witnessed. 


and to record the events which he has, perhaps, in some degree himself occa- 


in the na 


’ | from want of employment to enter workhouses or beg 


sioned, then I say that our chairman can urge no undistinguished claim to emi- | The men and women in the employing department of the societ 
nence in that department. We are indebted to his pen for that picture, and with | from 6s. to 11. 4s. Fn week. During the past vear 20 papi be 
: I = 
0) 


which no doubt you are familiar, of the origin and character of that new arm in | Jeft the department 


r teaching trades, and, having succeeded in 


modern warfare which seems to combine the discipline of Europe with the fire of quiring means of livelihood, are now employed by the societ onl 


the desert. When we read this picturesque and precise portraiture we cannot - : , 
d field, which he shared, and | Wn homes. The 46 pupils at present in the institution have been 


forget that the writer observed them in the tente 


that he also led them to war and to victory. My lords and gentlemen, the same | inmates for periods varying from six months to two years, and obigi 
sae has analysed in ancient Gaul one of the most remarkable campaigns of | wages ranging from 1s, to 12s. per week. The recei ts fi = 
Cesar; and I think I may say, in language which literary critics would not | sold during the past year amount to 35002. which is GON. OF § 
impugn, that he has treated a subject of great interest and difficulty in a spirit those for the year previous Of the 35002 seosieed - More than 
: a : . *d On account of 


and in a style not altogether unworthy of that matchless character whose 
exploits and whose narrative of them he has analysed with admiring but severe 


sales, 2800/. are for articles made by the blind, and the remain 


scrutiny. I have always believed that the time would come when we should be | 7002. for goods made by the sighted, used in connexion With those of 
indebted to him for the production of some work which would live in the | blind manufacture. Four kindred associations have been formed j 
language of that country which he quitted with sorrow, but left with honour. | Devonshire, Lancashire, Surrey, and Yorkshire, and these soci a 
(Cheers.) We live in an age of strange vicissitudes. The course of revolution | ; . * : GE, call gee ae ’ octet! 

; in conjunction with the Leicester institution, at present: render assist. 


is as rapid as it is startling, and empires dissolve and die, and dynasties are 
scattered. Happy the prince who, from no fault of his own, is banished from 


ance to upwards of 130 blind men and women; eight blind teachers 


the court and cainp, can find consolation in the library, and generous occupation have been supplied during the year to kindred associations and other 
in the rich galleries of learning and art. Happy is the prince who in a foreign | institutions for the blind, and in the same time 40 cases of sickness 
land, mixing with his fellowmen on equal terins, is still marked out by the pre- | aye been relieved by means of the sick fund supported entirely 


eminence ot his nature—happy the prince, who, under such circumstances, 
penetrating the realms of literature, may yet perhaps establish a throne which 


may defy the fate of dynasties.” (Cheers. ) 


the blind. The deposits in the savings bank have amounted to y 
wards of 105/. The total receipts have been 65381. 11s, 9d. a 


Among the other speakers were Sir Edward Cust, Mr. Thackeray, the expenditure, 6174. lls. 6d., leaving a balance of 3644, 0s, 3d, 


Mr. Monckton Milnes, Sir Roderick Murchison, and M. de Chaillu. 


The Bishops of Oxford and Chichester, Sir John Pakington, and Dr 
Jelf, took part in the proceedings and set forth the beneficeut objets 
of the association. The Bishop of Oxford said that had it natleal 


The annual dinner in aid of the National Orphan Home was held | for the daughter of his right rev. brother, the Bishop of Chichester 
; ly le tke of Cz Vdee j » phair 1: ' s ° , 5 -“ 
at Richmond, on ‘Tuesday, the Duke of Cambridge in the chair. In] he believed that it might have been years before we should have seen 


pee the health of the Queen he said that it so happened that 





}such a meeting as that; she had been the originator of this ass. 


er Majesty was now at Richmond, but all must lament the cause | ciation, and when he remembered that she was now suffering from 
5 


which had brought her there, aud he hoped that the perfect calmness 


sickness, in some measure brought on by her labours in this cause, he 


and retirement of that neighbourhood would enable her to shake off | did believe that it was the duty of every one who could to assist her 


those feclings of pain which she lately so naturally had suffered. 

Later in the evening he gave the Army, Navy, aud Volunteers, 
and suid : 

“ Sone will say, how very extraordinary for me to propose the health of the 
volunteers. He would say that it was not extraordinary, since he denied ever 
having given expression to anything unfavourable to the volunteers. (* No, no.”) 
He thanked his hearers for that ‘ No, no.’ The Horse Guards, whom he repre- 
sented, had given every support to the volunteer movement. The volunteer 
service should depend on itself, and.not on the Horse Guards. So great a move- 
ment should, however, be kept within just bounds and limits, and should be 
subject to some sort of control. As to their private arrangements as regards 
drill and matters of that nature, they should be left to themselves. But he 
would ask any reasonable man if it were proper that any gentleman should go to 
any purt of the country and take with him eight or ten volunteer corps? When 
they wanted to have a march out they should say to some authority, * Will you give 
us any facility for so doing ?? The answer would be, * Every facility will be afforded 

ou.’ It was absurd to suppose that any man should go about with a large 
On of volunteers, when to move a large mass was a military operation, and 
should be treated as a military operation, and was only useful as a military 
operation. He could not conceive what objection there could be to numbers 
meeting under proper restriction. The authorities would assist them, as there 
was no jealousy between the services. If rules were not achered to, the volun- 
teer movement would degenerate. Half a dozen gentlemen would all want to 
command. Each would think himself a general; but it would be better that it 
were not left to them to determine the matter, and that, though each might be 
competent, the general should be selected by proper authority, He emphatically 
denied that, either on his part or on that of his colleagues, any opposition had 
been given to the volunteer movement.” 


The corporation of the Sons of the Clergy has existed for 270 
years, and for 207 years it has celebrated its annual festival in St. 

aul’s. The festival of this year took place on Wednesday, and 
none of the usual ceremonies were omitted. There was a service in 
the cathedral, and a dinner in Merehant Tailors’ Hall, in due aceord- 
ance with precedent. ‘The body does good service, and gives aid to 
all worthy and needy claimants in England and Wales. Now there 
are no less than 10,000 clergymen in England who only receive on 
an average 100/. per annum while in actual duty, and a large propor- 
tion of whom go through life without much, if any, pecumary ad- 
vancement. As a class, clergymen are especially debarred from 
seeking to increase their scanty incomes by the numerous resources 
open to laymen, and when incapacitated by age, sickuess, or mental 


infirmity, no pension or provision is found for them by either Church | 


or State. ‘Lhe corporation annually assists, by pensions and dona- 
tions, about 1250 persons—clergymen, their widows, aged single 
daughters, and chilaren. During the past year 16,5007. has been so 
distributed, but so numerous are the applicants that the funds per- 
mit only of very limited and often quite inadequate grants being 
made. It is especially desired to raise the amount of the pensions 


to the widows and aged single daughters of deceased clergymen, of | 


whom there are at present no less than 712 receiving oniy pensions 
varying from 10/. to 25/. per annum ; and, to do this, ef course, the 
co-operation of the rich and benevolent is required. 

The annual meeting of the Association for Promoting the General 
Welfare of the Blind was held ia St. James’s Hall on Monday, the 
Bishop of Oxford in the chair. After a musical performance by a 
blind choir, the’ secretary read the report. Lt stated that the total 
number of the blind at present receiving benefits from the society and 


the five institutions formed on its model amounts to 300, of whom 170 | 


are assisted by the parent association, and 130 by the aililiated insti- 
tutions. Of the 170 directly aided by the society 66 are supplied 
with employment at their own homes, 46 are instructed and employed 
at the institution, 9 are engaged in various official capacitics, and 49 


jaud gladden her charitable soul. The Bishop of Chichester moved 
ihe adoption of the report, and in doing so alluded in feeling terms 
to his daughter, who, being herself afflicted with blindness and feeling 
| sympathy with those similarly afflicted and less fortunately circum. 
| staneed than herself, had established this association to ameliorate 
their condition. ‘The report was adopted. 








The annual meeting of the University of London, for conferring 
degrees, was held at Burlington House on Wednesday, the Chancel- 
lor, Earl Granville, in the chair. After the degrees lad been con 
ferred Lord Granville made some remarks on the prospects of the 
University. The University of London laboured under some dis 
advantages when compared with Oxford and Cambridge. It was 
far from having their magnigcent buildings, and cloisters, and 
gardens. But in everything in this world there was compensation. 
| The very absence of those advantages was in some respects an advan. 
tage. They had no legal difficulties to deal with, and were left at 
liberty to select their own curriculum, a curriculum superior to that 
of any other university ; other universities were following in their 
steps, slowly indeed with regard to their curriculum. The example 
set by the University of London had been followed in Ireland and at 
Melbourne. But there are deficiencies. The senate was deprived 
of the services of distinguished members as classical examiners. It 
was a subject of regret that no candidate for the office of classical 
examiner had come from their own body. He hoped that would not 
loccur again. He also regretted that the ancient seca were not 
studied more, as they tended, in conjunction with other branches of 
| learning, to discipline and refine the mind. There were not many 
| degrees in law, and he suggested that it would perhaps have been 
| wall if the inns of court had combined to form a legal university. 
Their mathematicians had shone at Cambridge; and their medical 
| students ranked the highest in England, if not in the world. Con 

vocation had been a little stormy a year or two ago, but that was 
} merely a proof of youthful vigour. With respect to the represeuta- 
| tion of the university, he was of opinion that if any opposition were 
| offered by the Scottish universities to the redistribution of seats pr0- 
posed in the small Reform Bill of this year, they ought modestly and 
| firmly to claim one of the seats for their own university. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in reply to a deputation, has et 
| pressed an opinion strongly in favour of opening the Botanic Gardeas 
‘of Dublin on Sundays, ‘The deputation represented those who ate 

opposed to the measure. 
| The Bishop of Ripon has caused to be removed from the parish 
| church of Ripon a tomb-stone bearing the following inscription: 
“ Of your charity 
Pray for the repose of the soul of 
William l’riestman, 
Who departed this life September 6th, 1860, 
Aged 62 years. RL I. P. 
Eternal rest give to him, O Lord.” 

Tt is argued that this is in contravention of the law. 
was removed because the inscription implies the doctrine of par 
gatory. But ina similar ease, it is stated, a court of law he Id that 
although the doctrine of purgatory included the practice of prayiag 
lor the dead, still it did not necessarily follow that the converse ol 
ihe proposition was true—viz., “that prayers for the dead neces 
| sarily constituted a part of the doctrine of purgatory as eld by the 


| omish Church.” 








The stone 





| , ; 3: 3 . prs ae — 
| The Judge Ordinary of the Court of Divorce, Sir Cresswell Crest 
> ' e ol 


receive pecuniary aid and participate in the religious and mental ad- | well, delivered on Weduesday his judgment in the case of 2 fot 
vantages which are afforded to all connected with the association. Oi | Forth, He said: “The suit was originally instituted by the wile 
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“Frrolution of the marriage on the ground of adultery and cruelty. 
} respondent did not appear. Before the hearing the Queen’s 
by the direction of the Attorney-General, obtained leave 
from the Court to intervene, and pleaded. When the case came on 
for hearing, Mr. Macaulay asked me whether I thought the Attorney- 
had a right to intervene under the circumstances of the case. 
| decided that he had a right to intervene, and to produce evidence 
in support of his allegation that the petitioner had been guilty of 
Saltery Mr. Macaulay’s next application was that he might have 
leave io amend the petition by luniting the prayer to a decree of 
‘ndicial separation instead of dissolution, in order that he might 
vive the question whether the Attorney-General had a right to inter- 
yene in any suit except a suit for a dissolution. I thought that as 
the petitioner had put a petition upon the file praying for a dissolu- 
tion, and the Attorney-General had intervened, his right to intervene 
could no more be defeated by a limitation of the praycr of the peti- 
tion, than by a withdrawal of the petition, which T had before 
refused to allow in the case of ‘ Gray v. Gray.’ The hearing 
accordingly went on, and the petitioner having called witnesses to 
ve the charge of cruelty, they distinctly established on cross- 
examination the charge of adultery which had been made against 
her. Then arose the question what was to be done with the ern, 
and the case stood over for the discussion of that question between 
the Attorney-General and Mr. Macaulay. I thought that Mr. 
Macaulay in his argument revived some points which had before 
been discussed and decided; but assuming now that those points 
were rightly decided, the case really stands thus :—A petition for 
a divorce, evidence of cruelty, and evidence legitimately before the 
Court of adultery committed by the petitioner. I assume that a 
case of cruelty was established by the petitioner, and that a case of 
adultery was established against her. Mr. Macaulay argued that I 
could not treat the adultery of the wife as any answer to a petition 
for judicial separation on the ground of cruelty, because otherwise 
the wife would be obliged to return to the husband, and would be 
deprived of protection from his ill-treatment. But that has nothing 
todo with the question. The question is whether a wife, herself 
guilty of aduitery, is in a position to be a petitioner in this court for 
relief on account of a matrimonial offence. I think she is not. It 
has been decided that if a wife sues her husband on the ground of 
adultery, having herself been guilty of adultery, she has no locus 
standi. It is beyond all question that in ‘ Proctor v. Proctor’ 
(2 Hagg. Const. 292) the principle was acted upon that the 
husband’s adultery was a bar to his suit against the wife. Here the 
adultery was committed after the commencement of the suit. Iam 
not aware of any case where a wife who has been guilty of adultery 
has been regarded as entitled to relief. 1 am therefore bound to dis- 
miss this petition.” 


The Reverend Mr. Hatch has obtained a verdict against his soli- 
citors, Lewis and Lewis, for negligence at his first trial. It may be 
remembered that when Mr. Hatch was convicted on the accusation of 
Eugenia Plummer, no witnesses, except such as could speak only to 
character, were called for the defence. Subsequently Fugenia Plum- 
mer was indicted for perjury ; the witnesses were then examined, and 
the whole of the painful charges preferred by the little girl Plummer 
were distinctly proved to be false. Mr. Hatch then brought an action 
against his solicitors, Lewis and Lewis, accusing them of gross pro- 
fessional negligence in not taking the examination of the several 
Witnesses at the first trial. This has occupied the Court of Exchequer 
several days. Mr. Lewis pleaded that he had used his discretion and 
that Mr. Serjeant Ballantine had held that it would be most inex- 
pedient to call the witnesses. ‘I'he depositions in some cases, and in 
@thers a fresh examination of wituesses took place, so that the jury 
might know what the evidence was which Mr. Lewis and Mr. Bal- 
lantine would not produce. The Lord Chief Baron in summing up 
suid: “If your verdict is for the plaintiff I shall observe the very 
judicious, and I think temperate, course the plaintifl’s counsel has 

rved, who has not said one word about damages. If you find a 
verdict for the plaintiff you are to give him such damages as under 
ll the circumstances, with reference to his own conduct and the 
difficulties which certainly part of that conduct must have created. 
You are to estimate that ‘in considering what. the damages should be 
—that is, how far he has himself contributed to the mischief that has 
ansen. ‘The second count says that in consequence of the defendants’ 
negligence the plaintiff was convicted. 1 do not think that the 
laintiff is bound by that; my impression is that if his negligence 
ly contributed to the conviction he would be amenable to have 

the verdict against him for such damages you might think under 
those circumstances proper; but if your opinion is that that the de- 
fendants’ negligence led to and was not the mere sole cause, but 
Contributed to the conviction, then I think the plaintiff is entitled to 
4 verdict, and to such damages as under the circumstances you think 
ought to have; but if you think that it was wise not to call wit- 
Resses, that being Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’s opinion, then the de- 
ant is not responsible ; but if you think that the examination of 
aidan any way, under the circumstances of the conceal- 
to Povla e charge, the en of the living, and the retirement 
top r for twelve days, nowing that there was a warrant out 
a him, and asking that indiscreet question of the policeman, 
Was the punishment of such an o ence, that being the last 


Ss I should have thought an innocent man would have been in- 
; ig about—and always remember this, that I should wish, with 

Ciearest, the firmest, and strongest voice to say that I honestly 
© doubt on Mr. Hatch’s innocence—I again say, in 


mean to throw n 
my judgmen 


| 





t, he ought to have been acquitted, from the contrast 


between that improbable story and the position he occupied, and the 
manner he was surrounded by other circumstances. But if you 
think that the unhappy and unfortunate errors in judgment that he 
had committed with respect to the conduct of this matter made it 
indiscreet to call witnesses, whatever it is now suggested they could 
prove—and upon that I shall express no opinion, it is for you to 
judge for yourselves—then, in my judgment the defendant would be 
entitled to your verdict.” 

The jury, after an absence of an hour, returned into court, finding 
a verdict for the plaintiff—damages 40s. There was a loud exhibi- 
tion of public feeling when the verdict was announced, the words 
“We find for the plaintiff” being received with cheers, and the 
amount of the finding with hisses. The verdict will not carry costs 
without a certificate from the judge. y 

At the Middlesex Sessions William Langdon, a youth of eighteen, 
was convicted of robbing a witness in the Divorce Court. He was 
one of a gang of pickpockets frequenting public places, and on the 
4th of March he was tried in this court for robbing a lady at Tun- 
bridge Chapel, but was acquitted on that occasion. He had been 
sentenced to twelve montis’ hard labour, and had, it was stated, 
— pockets in Westminster Abbey. One of his companions had 
een sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, and the Assistant 
Judge said he could see no reason for any distinetion in their punish- 
ment, and sentenced the prisoner to the like term. 

Two return convicts were sentenced, one to seven another to five 
years’ penal servitude, for robbing a lady in the Marylebone-road. 

An extraordinary case of conspiracy to defraud by means of a 
supposititious death came before the magistrates at the head police- 
office, Dublin, on Monday. A Mrs. Maria [Higgins was entitled toa 
life annuity, payable out of the Court of Chancery, with power to 
dispose by will of the fund in court. In 1858 the husband of this 
woman produced a certificate of her death and of her burial in Glas- 
nevin Cemetery, and also a will, purporting to be made by her, and 
in virtue of it a sum of 500/. was drawn out of the court. Recently 
the fraud was discovered, and the coffin, when examined, was found 
to contain only stones and rags. A young man named Devereux 
was implicated in the fraud. ‘lhe case was remanded till Friday. 


Che Court. 

Tue Queen held a Privy Council at the White Lodge, Richmond 
Park, on Monday, when a proclamation enjoinmg neutrality on her 
Majesty’s subjects during the pending quarrels in America was sanc- 
tioned. On Thursday her Majesty held;a Court at Buckingham 
Palace. The Persian Ambassador had an audience and took leave. 
Mr. Dallas presented his letters of recal as Minister from the United 
States of America, and Mr. Charles Francis Adams presented his cre- 
dentials as Minister from the same Government. 

The Queen has this week visited Frogmore House, Kew Gardens, 
and Hampton Court. 

On Wednesday the Prince Consort held a levee at St. James’s 
Palace. 


Debates aud Proreedings in Parliament. 

Tlovse or Lorps. Monday, May 13.—Ragged Schools; Lord Shaftesbury's Griev- 
ance—Princess Alice's Annuity Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, May 14.—San Domingo; Lord Brougham's Question. 

Thursday, May 15.—The Neutrality Proclamation; Lord Ellenborough’s Question. 

Friday, May 17.—Royal Assent to the Princess Alice Annuity, the Charitable 
Uses, the Admiralty Court Jurisdiction, the Law of Foreign Countries, the Queen's 
Prison (Ireland), the Royal Marine Barracks (Stonehouse, Devon), the Post Office 
Savings Banks, and Marriage Validity Bills. 

House or Commons. Monday, May 13.—The Case of Mr. Steuart; Mr. Roebuck’s 
Motion—Customs and Inland Revenue Bill; debate on the second reading ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday, May 14.—Marriage Law of Ireland; Sir Mugh Cairn’s Motion 
out.” 

Wednesday, May 15—-New Trials in Criminal Cases Bill; thrown out—Piers and 
Harbours; Mr. Paull's Bill read a second time—Reformatory Schools (Scotland) Bill 
read a second time —Fictitious Savings Banks Lill committed. 

Thursday, May 16.—Customs and Inland Revenue Bill read a second time—Excise 
and Stamps Bill read a secon time—Volunteer Tolls Exemption (No. 2) Bill read a 
second time—Salmon Fisheries Bill read a first time 

Friday, » 17.—Education in Ireland; Mr. Whiteside’s Motion—Persecution in 
Spain; Lord Palmerston's Statement. 

Tue Buncet Br. 
Mr. Giapstone moved oa Monday the second reading of the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill, which, while it reimposes the Income- 
tax and the tea and sugar duties, at the same time repeals the paper 
duty. This led to another debate on the budget; the point raised 
being its form. 

Mr. Macponoeu said that the question had assumed a potion cha- 
racter; it was a constitutional question. Last year Mr. Gladstone 
brought in a bill to repeal the paper duty; it passed the Commons 
but was rejected by the Lords. This year he had brought in a similar 
bill, but annexed to a Bill of Supply. Such a course had been at- 
tempted once before. In the reign of Queen Anne, a bill against 
occasional conformity was tacked to a Money Bill, but it was rejected, 
The Government proposed to do now what a private member sought 
to do then. : 

Putting the privileges of the House of Commons at the highest point, 4e ad- 
mitted that the Commons originates money bills and that the Lords "ay reject 
but not alter them. But then, to annex a measure distasteful to the House of 
Lords to a Money Bill, is an invasion of the privileges of that House. In fact, it 
is a case of “tacking.” It might be said that the repeal of the duty was a part 
of the original plan, or that it was in pari materia, and therefore not a case of 
tacking. In 1676, a bill appropriating the Customs to the use of the Navy, 
and at the same time for raising a supply to provide twenty ships, was rejected. 
It was argued that the tack ought not to be permitted. In 1702 the Lords 
— a standing order, enforced to this day, that the annexation of any clause 
or clauses to Bills of Supply, the matter of which is foreign to or different from 
the matter of the Bill of Supply, is unparliamentary and tends to the destruction 
of the constitution of the country. Since then no successful case of tacking has 
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ever arisen. In 1807 “ the Lords laid aside an annual Malt Bill on account of a 
tack—a clause to legalize certain Exchequer Bills charged upon the malt and 
pension duties of last year.” The Commons erations, and anew Malt Bill 
was ordered in. Mr. Macdonogh contended that the sending of the Paper Duty 
Repeal Bill separately to the Lords last year was that they might concur in that 
sacrifice of permanent revenue, and therefore that this was also a precedent. 
Then he urged that the paper duty repeal clauses of the bill before the House 
was a tack, because the repeal of those duties was foreign to the primary subject 
of a Bill of Supply. How could the Queen give her assent to this double bill? 
‘The word “ grant” governed the whole, and was it come to this that a Commons 
grant was to repeal a law by their own power? Glancing at the precedents on 
the other side, Mr. Macdonogh challenged the House to point out an instance in 
whieh a bill that had been rejected by the House of Lords had afterwards been 
introduced as part of a Bill of Supply for the current year. If one such attempt 
had been made it had been made unsuceessfully, and he had proved that ‘ tack- 
ing” other subjects to Bills of Supply had always been condemned by the consti- 
tution. In conclusion, he appealed to Mr. Gladstone to retreat from his position, 
not revive the quarrel of last year, and not to attempt to coerce the House of 
Lords. 

Sir James Granam joined in the congratulations which Mr Mac- 
donogh, he observed, was receiving from his friends upon the able 
argument he had addressed to the House. Sir James himself spoke 
then because at a later period he should not be able todo so. [He 
was suffering from indiposition. | 

The discussion on the budget had cleared the ground. The surplus was ad- 
mitted, and it was also admitted that remission of taxation was desirable. The 
Paper Duty Abolition Bill passed the House last year, but the Lords, exercising 
a right inherent in them, rejected it. While he differed, with regret, from many 
friends in that view, at the same time he thought the policy of the exercise of 
that right was doubtful. Mr. Macdonogh had quoted precedents, but he could 
not quote a precedent in which the House of Lords ever before rejected a Supply 
Bill on purely financial grounds; and if they were acting within their right, still 
they were exercising an extraordinary right unprecedented in our constitutional 
history. In maintaining that opinion Sir James held the Government to be right 
in the course they have now adopted. The House of Lords adopted a novel course. 
The time has arrived for the Commons not to adopt a new course but to refer to 
an ancient practice, a practice which has obtained from the revolution down- 
wards. In 1757 Mr. Pitt produced and carried a bill both enacting and repealing 
taxation. In 1800, again by the authority of Mr, Pitt, to the Act of Union were 
tacked two schedules of countervailing duties. In 1808 there was not a double 
but a triple enactment all in one bill. It was passed for one year, and passed 
annually until 1822, when an important change took place, and the malt 
duty was made permanent. The House should remark that by making 
a large branches of revenue, it loses its constitutional hold over the 

fouse of Lords; and the experience of last year shows that the Commons 
should retrieve their position, Sir James traced in detail the adoption of the 
practice of making daties perpetual, and ascribed to it the weakened position of 
tie Commons and the unprecedented step of the Lords last year. He did not 
wish to attack the House of Lords; he would not support the Government. if 
he believed the practical effect of their conduct would be to bring on a collision ; 
but he believed that conduct to be wise and just, and he showed that it was in 
accordance with the recommendations of the committee on precedents last year, 
and with the resolutions unanimously adopted by the House. He showed that 
the Commons have a right to grant and the Lords the right to assent, quoting 
the forms of bills of supply to illustrate his position. “ It is open to the Lords 
to reject the whole, or, if they think fit, they may alter a part of it; but, accord 
ing to the well-known principle, altering a portion is equal to the rejection of the 
whole. The House of Lords cannot take out a certain portion. They cannot 
refuse to remit, or refuse to reduce. The time, the manner, and the measure 
being in our hands, it is sent up for assent or rejection. We do not fetter 
the power of assenting or rejecting, but we do say they must not partly 
alter. (Cheers.) Ido not wish to enter on the invidious subject of the party 
character of the question; but I must say, if hon. gentlemen opposite—strong 
in this House, stronger in the other House—think the time has arrived when 
confidence should be withdrawn from the Administration, I can conceive no 
more fair or legitimate opportunity for expressing that opinion than by a rejec- 
tion of the budget, either vy throwing out this bill or altering it, which will have 
the same effect. (Cheers.) But if that great party be not prepared to incur the 
responsibility of a course so decided, then [ say, as good subjects, it behoves them 
to allow the executive Government to deal with the finances of the year on their 
responsibility in the manner which shall seem to them most just and expedient. 
(Cheers.) Ihave heard a sort of hustings’ ery, ‘Dowa with the paper duty, 
and up with the tea duty.” Now, I do not wish to raise an invidious hustings’ 
cry; but if we are to liave a hustings’ ery—if that fatal issue should be joined, 
*Up with the House of Lords, and down with the House of Commons ;’ if that 
issue be taken, I do not think that gentlemen on this side need be afraid of going 
to their constituents on that ery, and [ am very mach mistaken if the power and 
Cheers of the House of Commons would not be confirmed by a large majority.” 

Cheers.) 

Lord Jonn Manners said Sir James Graham had ended his speech 
by a party challenge, but he had not auswered the call made by Mr. 
Macdonogh, for any instance in which, the House of Lords having 
rejected a bill, the Commons had sent it back to them tacked to a 
Supply Bill. 

* He had admitted there was no such precedent, but said the time had come 
when the House should make one. Considering the Budget simply in its finan- 
cial aspect, and granting all the postulates of Mr. Gladstone, the result was, that 
in order to repeal the duty upon paper, which was not felt by the people, our 
toiling millions were to continue to pay war duties upon their tea and sugar. 
Taking into view political considerations, he asked whether the House was jus- 
tified m sacrificing permanently a great and increasing source of revenue, the 
consequence of which would be the odious infliction of an increased income-tax. 
Every fresh duty repealed would have the effect of riveting the taxes retained, 
and the duty on paper, he insisted, had not, in the opinion of the country, an 
equal claim to remission, compared with other taxes,” F : 

Sir F. Gotpsrn cited a passage from a speech made by Mr. Disraeli 
last year, in which he had recommended Mr. Gladstone to submit his 
whole scheme in one bill; “I should have liked to have seen the addi- 
tional twopence of Income tax set down in the same bill that was to 
wae the duties on paper.” . 

r. Ror said the first reason alleged in support of the bill was, 
that it was usual, or not unusual, to send up such a measure. But he 
ventured to say that, though the House had the power to adopt such 
a course, it was a novel measure. ‘I'he second reason assigned was 
that it was necessary and convenient to send up the financial scheme 
of the Government as a whole. But the scheme might be as conve- 
niently submitted to the House of Lords by separate bills as by a 
single bill. It had been admitted that that House had exercised last 
year an undoubted right; if so, it would not be a wise or just exercise 
of power on the part of the House of Commons to send up the mea- 
sure which the Lords had rejected in a new form that would bar them 
of their right. 





— . . ao. . 
Mr. Cotter insisted that the bill was the only course open to 
House, if they were determined to maintain, as they were the 
maintain, their own privileges, and at the same time to avoid Mo 
sion with the House of Lords. The resolutions adopted a call 
by the House of Commons last year were a protest against a 
ing of the other House, which was deemed an interference With ‘he; 
Evmen, and the constitutional argument was thereby conclude 
fe cited a precedent in 1695, whch had not been referred to by 
Macdonogh, where five resolutions for remitting and imposi 
were included in one bill, which was passed by the Lords wi 
objection. The House of Commons had always dealt with a 
in the manner most convenient to itself, and he contended that 
rebae . . . the 
placing all the main parts of the Budget in one bill was legal, cons 
tutional, conformable to precedents, and a carrying out of the ee 
tions of the last year. " 
Mr. Wutrestpe expressed his surprise that a member of the bar 
(Mr. Collier) should, after the argument of the Nestor of the H use of 
Lords, say that the rejection of the Paper Duty Bill last year was un. 
constitutional. Taking up Sir James Graham’s argument, he said it 
amounted to this, that the Lords had a right to reject, but that it wag 
for the Commons to prevent the exercise of it, to do indirectly what 
they could not do directly. Mr. Whiteside deciared the precedent of 
1787 no real precedent, and quoted Mr. Fox and Bishop Barnett 
against “tacking.” Admitting that by making taxes perpetual which 
he said was wise, the taxes were in the power of the Lords, he in. 
sisted that the way to get them out of their power was to submit the 
question of repeal in a legal and constitutional way. Mr. Addington 
acted so when he repealed the Income tax; he did not put a clause 
repealing the tax into a bill imposing duties on tea and sugar: he 
brought in a separate bill. Lf you could deal with perpetual revenue 
in a bill concerning duties on chicory and pepper, he contended that 
it would not be right to do so, because it would interfere with the 
exercise of the privileges of the Lords. Mr. Whiteside declared the 
present to be an instance of tacking, unfair, unwise, unreasonable: 
and an attempt to coerce and insult the House of Lords. > 
Lord Joun Russeuy said Mr. Whiteside had argued with all his 
former ingenuity, but even his ingenuity cannot argue away the con- 
stitutional privileges of the House of Commons. As to the “tack.” 
nothing is more established than that foreign matters cannot be intro. 
duced by way of a tack into a money bill; it has been abandoned for 
more than a century and there can be no question of its revival. The 
arguments against the tack, therefore, did not apply to the questions 
before the House, which was whether several measures of finance may 
be put into one bill, and whether, if so, it weuld be expedient to ex- 
ercise the right. As to the first question, honourable nthe seemed 
to have forgotten the resolutions agreed to last year, the first of which 
said that it is the privilege of the Commons to grant supplies, and the 
limitation as to matter, manner, measure, and time, is solely to them, 
Therefore the House can place in manner, matter, and amount of taxes 
yroposed to be remitted. What are the precedents for this? The 
ae of Lords questioned whether Mr. Pitt had a surplus, and re. 
quested to see the estimates of income and expenditure; but Mr. Pitt 
said that to grant the request would be inconsistent with the privileges 
of the Commons. ‘he next year, 1787, he framed a budget, placmg 
3700 resolutions in one bill; objections were raised in the Lords, but 
it was answered, as in the present case, that all those matters bel 
to one arrangement, and the bill passed. Again: When Mr. Pitt nm 
troduced the Income tax, he included it in one bill with the repeal of 
certain increased assessed taxes. In 1807, in a bill dealing with e- 
cise duties in Ireland, there was a clause abolishing the duty on beer 
and ale in that country, That is exactly in conformity with the course 
proposed; “ we are proceeding according to former precedents.” Then 
came the question whether it was a convenient mode of proceeding. 
Admitting that the Lords have a right to reject a bill sent up to them, it was 
for the House to consider what might happen in future. Admitting that in the 
ease of last year, “ which they thought an extreme case, they might exercise 
such a right, is it desirable that, having been successful in doing that for which 
there is no precedent-whatever—viz., rejecting a bill which gave great relief to 
the people, and which the House of Commons thought compatible with sufficient 
provision for the year—having done that extraordinary act, is it desirable that 
we should admit the House of Lords to equal functions with ourselves wi 
respect to imposing and remitting taxes? (Cheers.) Because, that is the 
exteut to which the hon. gentleman goes. That was the extent to which the 
right hon. gentleman the member for Stroud went last year. Although hon. 
gentlemen on the other side are not so frank as my right hon. friend the member 
for Stroud, that is evidently the point at which they are aiming. They say the 
House of Commons is rash, is inconsiderate, is ill-advised in the uso of its priv 
leges, and it is necessary to send to the House of Lords the financial arrang® 
ments piecemeal, in order that the House of Lords, by clipping and cutting, 
accepting one thing and rejecting another, may have the whole financial arrange 
ments settled, not by the House of Commons, but by both Houses. Now this 
what I deny. (Cheers.) My belief is not only that this was a great privilege 
which in the time of our ancestors was asserted for the sake of the public inte 
rests, and by which the public liberties were established, but I believe that tS 
for the good of the trade and commerce of the country, which are greatly affee 
by these commercial arrangements. I believe that if it were found year by yea 
that where certain taxes were proposed to be taken off by the Commons those 
taxes were retained by the Lords—that where we had made arrangements tey 
had altered them—the greatest confusion would ensue. Their views of finance, 
as far as we learn them from the speeches of noble lords reported in the new 
papers, differ exceedingly from those which meet approval ia this House. | #ey 
differ exceedingly from that system of finance whict: was established by Sir K 
Peel, and has since been continued. What confusion, what mischiets woud 
follow if we were to establish as a precedent that the House of Lords may take 
financial measures as ordinary pieces of legislation, and not to assert the anciea’ 
privileges of the House of Commons! (Cheers.) If that be the case, i ot 
not only is this a right which we have, but a right which we ouglit to exercise. 
(Cheers.) Lord John proceeded to show that our financial policy does not tend 
to destroy indirect taxation, and that the abolition of an Excise duty, 
case of soap and bricks, has been hitherto followed by an increase of the g - 
revenue. Great calamities were never predicted as sure to follow the repeal 
duties on glass and bricks, but the moment we come to paper, things undergo & 
change, and some hobgoblin in the shape of penny papers rises te terrify 2 
Opposition. At the close of his speech, Lord John commented on the desire 
depreciate the measures and injure the reputation of Mr. Glalstone; that — 
every oue of his colleagues ought to resist. Mr. Gladstone has empif the 
great talents for the benefit of his countrymen, and their gratitude will 
accusations made against him. 
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Roserr CECIL, amid much interruption, repeated his attacks 
Lord = accusing him of want of Seccights apologizing 
gon Mr. likening Mr. Gladstone’s practice to that of an attorney. 
for avin, justi “hear, hear” )—* to the attorneys” ! They were 
and he was sure—[The cries of “ O4, oh,” prevented 
Robert from completing the sentence.] The course of the Go- 
Lord was distinguished by “legal chicanery ;” in any other place 
verse called a “dodge.” His argument was that as all financial 
j woul oe political questions, the Lords, were they deprived of the 
se now considering every financial measure, would be practically 
power from deliberating on every political question, The abolition 
duty is a political question ; a political party hangs by 
ofthe papi votes in the House are to be gained by it; and yet the 
Bs; are to be told that it is a financial measure. He ended bya 
rmewed attack on Mr Gladstone. 
Mr. Du Cane here moved the adjournment of the debate. Mr. 
“soxe besought him to reconsider this proposal, reminding him 
the rotracted discussion the budget had already undergone, and 
oe that he was not aware of any intention to offer any oppo- 
“ion at that stage. He could not accede to the adjournment of a 
| et on which no issue had been raised. Thereupon Mr, Dis- 







M 


jus asked on what yund it was assumed there would be no divi- 
gion? and as to there being no issue, was not the second reading of the 


an issue large enough. He said that such measures had never 
been submitted to the House, declared that a prolonged debate 
did no public injury, and demanded time for further discussion and 

‘heration. To this Lord Patmersron demurred, repeating that 
po issue had been raised, and that all seemed to be agreed that the 
geond reading should pass without a division. | 

The House divided, when the motion to adjourn was negatived by 
47 to 164—majority 83. Mr. Bentinck then moved the adjourn- 
peut of the House : negatived by 233 to 145—majority 88. Ce slonel 
Dicxson next moved the adjournment of the debate. (Cries of “ OA, 

a MERSTON said : 
os to to persist when gentlemen are determined to prevent 
pusures from being proceeded with at this hour” (one o'clock). ** As those who 
sacceed will be i the glory of the cuntlict, I beg to second the motion. 
Laughter and cheers. 

The debate was accordingly adjourned to Thursday. ; 
On Thursday the debate was resumed and brought to a close, with- 
t a division. 
2s Du Cane made the first speech. In general terms he re- 
jutantly accepted Mr. Gladstone’s assurance that there is a surplus, 
but dissented from the application of it, feeling the strongest regret 
that the paper duty was to be repealed. Sir Wititam Hearucore 
also objected to the me arrangements of Am + a mene _ - 
that there was nothing unconstitutional im the form adopted by 
ones of combining all their measures in one bill. He was 
also authorized to say that Mr. Walpole, who could not attend, took 
the same view. General Pert seemed to doubt whether sufficient 
provision had been made for we -— —, but while conten’ 
whether there was a surplus,-he threw the ultimate responsibility 
n the Government. 
“itr. Giapstoxeé answered that General Peel had supported a pro- 
posal to take from the surplus 280,000/. more than the Government 
Oot derail dispense with. ; ae 
ining to enter into any argument upon matters personal to himself, he 
denltg tiene host of enelionta, th athe course to by the Government 
was the constitutional course. All authority was in favour of it, including that 
of Mr. Walpole this, and that of Mr. Disraeli last = ‘ “4 op true, as Mr. 
had said, that no bill rejected by the Lords had been sent up to 
them in the econ included is a budget. For the good reason that 
there never had been a rejection by the House of Lords of a financial bill of the 
character of that of the paper duty last year. In the present bill there was no 
cae of what was called “ tacking” but simply the joining together of materials 
exentially homogeneous ; and it was the well-established practice of Parliament to 
combine in one bill provisions granting money and repealing taxes. ‘This mode 
¢t proceeding was rational and convenient, in bringing the whole financial scheme 
inoue view before the House. He declined to enter aay ge = to 
the privileges uf the Lords, but could only discuss the right of the Commons 
a8 to the mode, measure, and manner of dealing with finance; and if that 
night hed bees. diminiohed, it was necessary to re-establish in its integrity the 
earlosive privilege and duty of the House to settle the revenue and expenditure 
f the year; and the course adopted by the House was the most conciliatory and 
satisfactory mode of doing so. Unless that claim was asserted, it would be better 
"Hon resolution passed by the House last year. 
, Mt. Horsman objected to Mr. Gladstone’s argument to a narrow 
ase of mere precedents, ou which he refused to consider it. There 
wis no doubt there were abundant precedents for combining all the 
of the year in one bill, but it was not so much a question of 
past precedent as of fresh policy. ‘There was a motive which sug- 
the precedents for a necessity of curtailing the privileges of the 
arising out of the proccedings of last year. The discussion 
should theretore be limited to the point whether that conduct justitied 
cetsure which it was now sought to pass upon the Lords. 

5 re quattion was one of the principles which regulated the relations between 
tbe two ‘ouses, and not one of precedents and technicalities. [He argued that 
the preponderance of Government in a single chamber untrammelled by any 
aber power, was simply tyrannous in its irresponsibility, and a despotism of 
finance was the direct road to a complete despotism. He did not contend that 
9 ai ~! > country had not the sole right of originating ry but 
~ contend for a power inherent in the Lords to consider and revise 

measures, He'then argued that the proceeding in hand was not even 
contormity with the resolutious of the House last year, while it took away an 
tet to tal power and privilege of the Lords, The resolution bound the House 
it dene — in future unless the Lords gave pone, a dw 
take. Tn fact, as t ar om thes ss cook cule on Chie puree tee 
. B ( s = ye 
of the paper duty, that question had been only made the pretext for crip- 
the € power. It was by no means certain that when the present bill left 
the <ommons the question was settled; but its entrance into the Lords might be 
bar of a new struggle. Mr. Horsman argued in favour of submission to 
pes ords, insinuated that there were differences in the Cabinet on the subject, 
f the Lj that the result of an appeal to the country would be the dissolution 
party, and the loss by Lord Palinerston of its leadership.” 
. Mr. Punter, Mr. Mettor, Mr. Waxuey, and Mr. J. Locke spoke 
msupport of, M. Newpecate, Mr. Maxtys, and Mr. E. W. Duv- 
M opposition to, the Government. Mr. Starroxp NORTHCOTE 


zl 





wend 


had comparatively little objection to combining the financial proposi- 
tions of the Government in one bill, but what he did object to was 
the imposition of temporary instead of permanent taxation—a policy 
which would unsettle trade, and give rise to continual conflicts 
between class and class. 

Lord Patwerston said that the result of the debates which had 
taken place had gradually dissipated all the arguments against the 
budget. First, the doubt as to the existence of a surplus was ver- 
bally and practically disposed of. Next, the dispute as to whether 
the tea duties or the paper duty should be removed had been satis- 
factorily settled. Then came the constitutional question as to the 
form of the bill before the House; fand after a long discussion that 
point had been entirely ceded. But failing all these, a new question 
iad been raised, namely, whether taxes should be imposed annually 
or not; and doubtless that would be debated hereafter. 

“ We being so far agreed I was in hopes that the termination of our discussions 
might be peaceful and satisfactory, but up got the right hon. gentleman the 
member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), and he threw a torch and discord into our 
comparatively peaceful debate. The right hon. gentleman wanted to set every- 
body by the ears, and in order to do so he first endeavoured to show that there is 
dissension in the Cabinet, then he endeavoured to bring the two Honses into col- 
lision, and then he hoped to carry his intentions still further by bringing about a 
disagreement between the House of Commons and their constituents, Well, all 
I can say is, that with regard to the first he will not obtain his desires. (Cheers.) 
I am sure he will not succeed by any taunts in creating dissensions in the Cabinet. 
(Cheers.) I am equally convinced that he will not be successful, if all be trne 
which we have heard announced on the subject, in creating collision or hostility 
between the two Houses of Parliament. That is a very satisfactory consideration. 
With regard to any hostility between the House of Commons and their consti- 
tuents —(loud cheers)—speaking generally, aud for the House as a body/T am 
equally convinced the right hon. gentleman's predictions will fail; but so far as 
hts observations may be founded upon any local knowledge—{loud cheers and 
laughter in which the noble lord heartily joined|—the case may be different. 
The right hon. gentleman may possess in regard to one particular ‘electoral body 
special knowledge upon this subject, In conclusion, I can only state that there is 
a well-known text which says, “ Blessed are the peacemakers.” (* Oh, oh!” and 
laugh'er.) But what the fate of those may be who endeavour to sow the seeds 
of discord and are promoters of quarrels is not a point so clearly defined. (Loud 
laughter.) Whatever their fate may be, I am sure the right hon, gentleman is 
destined to share it. (Loud cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Disrarti thought that the remarks of the noble lord were 
founded on a totally erroneous notion of the result of the discussion 
which had taken place. The existence of the surplus had been by no 
means admitted ; for the fact was that an artificial surplus had been 
created in order to gratify a financial eaprice. 

As to the triumph of the Government, it had been obtained by a bare, an ille- 
gitimate, an ambiguous, a factitious majority of 18, composed principally of those 
whe were generally opposed to the Government; and the noble lord was in this 
way forcing a financial policy upon the country without giving any opportunity 
for its revision, The noble lord was thus straining the constitution. As to the 
constitutional qaestion, there was no privilege of either House for which prece- 
dents might not be found; and all the ancient precedents were reconciled in the 
temperate and skilful resolutions proposed last year by Lord Palmerston, and if 
these resolutions had been carried out there need not have arisen any difficulty. 
But a sinister influence bad been evoked by private feeling and private pique, 
which had brought the House into the dangerous position in which it now stood. 
unnecessarily periling the collision of the two branches of the Legislature. There 
was no valid technical objection to the form in which the budget was now brought 
forward; but why was it not adopted last year? It was the enduct of the 
Lords which had caused the change this year, conduct which had been admitted 
to have been legal and constitutional, and, as had been proved in the result, 
~— and advantageous to the public. Why then thus attempt to deprive the 
rds of a privilege which they had so judiciously exercised? It was Lord 
Palmerston himselt who, by adopting this course, had created discord and periled 
bis authority in the House. He was perfectly content with the result of the 
discussions which had taken place, and in the peculiar position in which the 
House was placed there must be an assent to the second reading of the bill, but 
without thereby implying assent to any part of its policy except that which 
related to the income tax, and he should hold himself free, at the proper oppor- 
tunity, to take any exception to the general policy of the measure. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


Tue Nevrranity ProctaMation. 

The Earl of EcLtensonovueu drew the attention of the House to her 
Majesty’s proclamation on the blockade of the ports of the Confede- 
rated States of America, and, having pointed out the madequacy of the 
language employed to convey what was meant, legally and practically, 
by the words “ blockade” and “ articles contraband of war,” asked for 
an explanation of the exact meaning of the proclamation im regard to 
those phrases. 

Earl Granvitte explained that, as far as the Powers who were 
parties to the Declaration of Paris were concerned, the definition of 
the word “blockade” as therein laid down was binding, but that that 
declaration did not change the law of nations in respect of those 
nations not represented in the Congress of Paris. He briefly explained 
what constituted a blockade. Jt must be lawfully established, with 
proper notice, by a force sufficient to make it difficult for vessels to go 
in or come out. It must not be a paper blockade. He added that in 
respect of “ articles contraband of war” the meaning was ever varying, 
for while certain articles were looked upon by all nations as contra 
hand, there were others in which the determination of a Prize Court 
would be necessary. 

The Earl of Dexsy thought Lord GraxviLte’s answer satisfactory. 





He was not inclined to quarrel with the terms of the proclamation, 
as it was impossible to give such definitions as would include all cases, 
| It was necessary, he considered, that the Northern States should 
| understand that this country would not recognize any blockade that 
| was not effectual, nor would admit the power assumed by them of 
constituting privateering piracy and inflicting the punishment of death 
for such an act, as such a course of action would be contrary to the 
law of nations. . 

Lord Brouciam wished that privateering was, by the law of nations, 
| piracy. Any subject, however, Joining in an expedition against any 
Power at peace with her Majesty was guilty of a piratical act, and his 
blood must rest on his own head. He then briefly declared his opinion 
of what constituted “contraband of war” and an efficient blockade. 

Lord Cuetmsrorn dissented from Lord Brovenam’s opinion that 
her Majesty’s subjects joining in privateering expeditions would be 
guilty of piracy. 
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The Lorp Cuancettor said that, although a subject by jojning a 
rivateering expedition would violate the laws of this country, still if 
he accepted a commission from either of the belligerents he was car- 
rying on a justum bellum, and was not liable to the penalties for 


acy. 
ag Krxespown said that, if the Northern States chose to con- 
sider the Southern States as rebels, they had no right to consider and 
treat the subjecs of foreign States as such because the Southern States 
had been recognized by us as beiligerents. It was impossible to define 
contraband of war, 
Mr. Srevart’s Case. 

Mr. Roexvck called the attention of the House, on Monday, to a 
matter involving a question of privilege. Before he stated the facts 
he told the House that he had been in communication with the 
Speaker, who wished him to withhold his statement, as what he wanted 
might be obtained by private negotiation. He did withhold it, until 
the Speaker told him he had failed to obtain by private negotiation 
what - wished to obtain by public statement, and therefore Mr. Roe- 
buck was at liberty to proceed. He did so with great pain. 

[As soon as Mr. Roebuck mentioned the name of Mr. Steuart, Mr. 
Macavtay inquired whether some notice should not have been given, 
but the Speaker decided that Mr. Roebuck was in order as the ques- 
tion was one of privilege. | 

Mr. Rorsuck then stated that Mr. Andrew Steuart, Member for 
Cambridge, was afflicted, some fifteen years ago with a brain fever, 
that left him liable to paroxysms of insanity. He had a sort of fore- 
knowledge when they were coming on, and he recently obtained a cer- 
tificate from two physicians in order that he might place himself under 
the care of Dr. Winslow. Under these circumstances, on Thursday 
week or rather Friday morning Mr. Steuart was brought into the 
House, among “600 excited men,” and voted [on the paper duty 
question}. This affected the personal safety of every Member, the 

ublic at large, the character of the division; and Mr. Roebuck moved 
for a Select Committee to find out who was to blame. 

Mr. Macautay, as the colleague of Mr. Steuart, described Mr. 
Roebuck’s proceeding as unnecessary; he could not see for what 
public purpose Mr. Steuart’s name was introduced. In an interview 
with him Mr. Roebuck had said that two keepers brought Mr. Steuart 
down and waited for him outside the House. He now told another 
story. Mr. Macaulay said that he himself walked down to the House 
with Mr. Steuart. “His mind was free from anything that can be 
called insanity ;’ he was as sane as Mr. Roebuck himself. Mr. 
Macaulay had received a letter from Mr. Steuart ten days before the 
division, saying that he was better and well enough to go to the 
House and vote. At Dr. Winslow’s he was under no restraint. He 
had told Dr. Winslow and Dr. Bartlett that he should go to the House. 
They tried to dissuade him but failed. Mr. Macaulay severely con- 
demned the course adopted by Mr. Roebuck, and said that nothing 
could be attained either for the public good or the protection of the 
House that could weigh with the unutterable pain he was inflicting 
on perfectly innocent people. 

gir Georce Lewis wished Mr. Roebuck to withdraw the motion, 
suggesting that he should, instead, move for a report upon the case 
to be made by the Lunacy Commissioners. Mr. Baxt said the ques- 
tion ought never to have been brought forward. Lord Patmerston 
said all must regret the pain inflicted by the motion, but higher con- 
siderations were involved. it was a serious thing that a person 
under treatment for insanity should present himself at the House to 
vote on a question of great public interest, and steps should be taken 
to prevent the recurrence of such an act. He enforced the sug- 

stion thrown out by Sir George Lewis. Mr. Horsman thought 
that as one of the Lunacy Commissioners, Colonel Clifford, was in the 
House, he should be directed to state the cireumstances; but Sir 
Gerorce Lewis objected to this at once, and it was not pressed. Mr. 
Bovverie was for meeting the motion at once by a negative. Was 
the Committee to inquire to the sanity of the unfortunate gentle- 
man? Were they to take it for granted that the certificate of two 
medical men was to determine the sanity of a member of that House ? 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion would raise these and other questions, and he 
should oppose it. 

Mr, Mitter and Lord Henry Lennox said they had conversed 
with Mr, Steuart on the evening of the division, and had found him 

uite rational. And so the discussion flowed on; Mr. Rorsuck de- 

ending himself amid much interruption, and other Members joining 
in the debate ; some seriously taking Mr. Roebuck to task for intro- 
ducing the Speaker’s name into the discussion. The Speaker said :— 

In putting the question to the House I wish to be permitted to say a single 
word. (J/ear, hear.) 1do not complain, in any way, of what has been said by 
the hon and learned member with regard to the conversations which he had 
with me, because I think that he addressed me not in my individual but in my 
official capacity. I wish to do an act of justice to the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, and to assure the House that he most willingly and entirely acquiesced ia 
my desire that he should abstain from bringing the matter before the House, if 
such security as he, and certainly as I, also, deemed necessary, should be ob- 
tained that the occurrence in question should not be repeated. I beg leave to 
read a few lines to the House which were addressed to me by the hon. member 
the Commissioner in Lunacy, who has spoken, in order to show how entirely I 
have failed in obtaining for the hon. and learned member that security which 
would have enabled me to request him to abstain from making his motion. I 
should state that I read the letter with the permission of the hon. member who 
placed it in my hands. It is as follows:— 

“ May 10, 1861. 

“ The Board, referring to the confidential communication made to them to-day, 
by Colonel Clifford, of the private wish of the Speaker of the House of Commons 
to receive an assurance of steps having been taken by them to prevent the re- 
currence of any such incident as that of the vote given in the House on Thursday, 
the 2nd of May, by a certified lunatic patient, express to Colonel Clifford their 
regret to be unable to comply with the Speaker's wish, or to offer any communi- 
cation on such a subject, unless required by official authority.” 

The House refused to permit the motion to be withdrawn, and it 
was put and negatived. 

GGED ScHooLs. 

The Earl of SHarrespury on Monday, moved for the evidence on 

which the part of the report of the Education Commission which re- 


was untrue, unfair, and ungenerous, and trusted that someesao 
would be given of the conclusions arrived at therein, me explanation 
“He proceeded to examine what he termed the inaccuracies of 
quoted statistics to show that the Ragged Schools were by no means to; Tey, 
cant in numbers and in income as the report had assumed, and . 
some warmth the accusations of the Commissioners against the di 
cleanliness of the schools—accusations which he stigmatised ag _ tscipin 
The Commissioners, he said were decidedly wrong in asserting that “et 
the scholars were the children of parents who could afford to pay for the, ke 
tion at the ordinary day schools, and as to the proposal of the report for - 


a 


the children from their families, in order to subject them to the discipline 
industrial schools, he asked whence would funds be forthcoming for that . 
why parents should be exonerated from their duties towards their offs; Purp, 
why the indirect beneficial influence of the Ragged Schools exercised ene ad 
children should be denied to the parents themselves. In regard to the opis 
the Commissioners that better results would be obtained by clothing the eh 

so as to enable them to attend the ordinary schools, he was convinced een 
clothes would find their way to the pawnbrokers, and that valuable funds 

be so far uselessly wasted. The opinion of the Commissioners that no world 
effects had been produced by Ragged Schools was amply refuted by the 4 

in juvenile delinquency in London during the last five years, the returns g 

in that period a decrease of no less than 2524 in the number of offenders, 
corroboration of these returns Lord Shaftesbury quoted the opinions of Mr. [3 
of Worship-street, and of the Rev. S. Warleigh, late chaplain of Pat 
Prison, testifying to the improved moral tone in the youthful Population since ¢) 
establishment of Ragged Schools and Reformatories, and contended that it Z 
neither just nor fair for the Commissioners to ignore the fair inferences to be d = 
from such facts. He wound up a somewhat bitter oration by showing how thrift 
and frugality had been encouraged among the poor, and how their children bad 
been enabled to obtain an honest living by the humane and persevering efforts ¢ 
the promoters of these schools. All this, however, had been lost sight of DY the 
Commissioners, who in an inaccurate and incorrect report had brought ‘ vile 4. 
cusations’ against men who had sacrificed their own comforts for the good ¢ 
their humbler brethren.” 

The Duke of Newcastie denied that there was one word in then. 
port which could be construed into an accusation against R 
Schools, congratulated Lord Shaftesbury that he had brought this 
subject before the House in a less “ grandiose style” than he ha 
used at Exeter Hall, and vindicated the Commissioners from thy 
charges of misrepresentation and malignity, feeling convinced thy 
they had exhibited the greatest impartiality to every scheme brought 
before them, without putting forth any such claim to infallibility 
the noble earl had done. 

He then detailed what steps the Commissioners had taken to carry out ther 
objects, how the statistics in the report were obtained, and observed that if ther 
were any inaccuracy in the numbers of Ragged Schools the secretary of th 
Ragged School Union was alone responsible for such inaccuracy, and ‘that a 
fault ou this head must attach to the body with which Lord Shaftesbury wy 
connected, He next proceeded to state the grounds on which the Commissions 
had come to the conclusion that “ Ragged Schools in which industrial instractig 
was not given were not proper subjects for public assistance,”—viz., that it woul 
bedetrimental to the otherschools of the country,—and contended that the class 
children at present in Ragged Schools would be more advantageously placed 
either in ordinary schools, reformatories, industrial schools, or ia the pau 
schools of the country. The Commissioners had dealt in their Teport with 
schools of a higher class, and had made similar recommendations to those whic 
they offered with regard to Ragged Schools. The noble duke quoted from the 
reports of police superintendents and assistant commissioners who had invest. 
gated the educational condition of the metropolis to show that Ragged Schous 
were principally taken advantage of by a class which did not so much need ther 
assistance, and put it to their lordships whether he had not shown the accu 
tions of the noble earl to be unfounded. He defied Lord Shaftesbury to point 
out a single word in the report implying that Ragged Schools had done no good; 
what the report stated was that Ragged Schools ought not to be looked on asa 
permanent system of national education, and that consequently they should ax 
be recommended for a public grant. 

Karl GranvituE hoped the debate would close without any il- 
feeling on either side; and after a little further consideration the sub 
ject dropped. 


Lif 
ne 


z 


Tue Intsh Marrice Law. 

Sir Hue Carrys moved for the appointment of a Select Commitiee 
to inquire into the law affecting the contracting and celebration of 
marriage in Ireland. He said that he had been prevented by acti 
dental circumstances from bringing forward the question last session 
This he mentioned in order that the House might not suppose that le 
had been influenced by a recent remarkable trial to introduce it on 
present occasion. 
He then proceeded to explain the existing state of the law of marriage ast 
affected the various denominations of Christians in Ireland. So far as the Ests- 
plished Church and the Presbyterian body (with the exception of the Gna 
were concerned, they were satisfied with the law as it stood; but by the Act 
1844 the privileges which were enjoyed by the Independents, Baptists, and Me 
thodists under the Act of 1781 had been removed, and the very existence 
these denominations ignored. Under the present law, therefore, persons belonging 
to any of these persuasions had to go before the civil registrar; notice of thet 
intended marriage must be given at three successive meetings of the board of 
guardians, and if the parties desired to have their union sanctioned by a religious 
ceremony in their own place of worship, it must be in the presence of the registrs 
who must supply them with a certificate that he had married them, This" 
felt to be a great grievance by the various Dissenting communities, and 
inconvenience was not confined to them, for it sometimes happened that seve 
persons were married at the same time in different chapels in the same district, 
and the registrar not being gifted with ubiquity, much annoyance and trod 
was the result. With regard to Roman Catholic marriages, a priest might many 
persons of his own persuasion when and how he pleased; but in the case ots 
mixed marriage the law was, that if either of the parties has pr rfessed the Pre 
testant religion within twelve months before the ceremony, such marriage Wa 
held to be void in law, a state of things which struck him as the very periecti 
of absurdity. ‘ 
Mr. Wuirtestpe seconded the motion, and pointed out the anomalies 
and inconveniences of the present system. be 
Mr. Scutiy moved, as an amendment, “That an humble address 
presented to her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously pl 
o oe . nee —— - — into he marriage laws of Eng: 

, of Ireland, and of Scotland respectively. 

Mr. CarpwWELL assented to the epeninge of the proposed oom 
mittee, and expressed a hope that Mr. Scully would not persist 
his amendment. He thought it would be better under the cireu® 
stances to confine the inquiry to Ireland, if the House d rd 
late effectively and usefully in the present session, for the law 





lated to Ragged Schools was founded, He declared that the Report 
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riage in Bo any Laat would give rise to prot pd and alarm. 
oir Pret Dawson, Mr. M‘Mauon, and Mr. Burr expressed their 
approval of the committee, while Mr. Moorz O’Farre.t protested 

Se oust consented to withdraw his amendment, and the motion 
for the committee was agreed to. 

Sr. Domineo. 

Lord Brovenam said he wished to know whether her Majesty’s 
Government had given their assent to the cession of St. Domingo to 
Spain ; and, above all, whether due precaution had been taken to pre- 
vent the ibility of the introduction of Spanish slavery into that 
island, ‘hich degraded the Spanish Government of Cuba. His hope 
was that the Spanish Government would not be allowed to introduce 
that curse into the Island of St. Domingo. He could not allow the 

t opportunity to pass without expressing his regret at the 
t state of things in America. Meetings had been held in this 
country which he entirely deprecated. He had himself been asked to 
ide at one. But when he found it was a meeting called on Ameri- 
can slavery, he said he should have nothing to do with any meeting of 
that description, and used his strong recommendation that those to 
whom his voice might reach would abstain from holding such meetings, 
as at the present moment they might do a great deal of mischief in 
respect of their relations with America, and at the same time be the 
cause of doing great injury to the negroes themselves. Anything like 
itation in this country at present would be the greatest calamity, as 
it would tend to endanger the country without serving the slaves, 

Lord Wopenovste said that the Spanish Government had as yet 

taken no final resolution. They were waiting for further information 


ve general satisfaction, whilst in Scotland the in- 
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province or people, or in the service of or for or under or in aid of any 
person or persons exercising or assuming to exercise the powers of govern- 
ment in or over any foreign country, colony, province, or part of any province 
or —_ either as an officer or a soldier, or in any other military capacity, or as 
an officer or sailor, or marine, in any such ship or vessel as aforesaid, although 
no enlisting money or pay or reward shall have been or shall be in any or either 
of the cases aforesaid actually paid to or received by him, or by any person to or 
for his use and benefit ; or if any person whatever, within the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or in any part of his Majesty's dominions elsewhere, or 
in any country, colony, settlement, island, or place belonging to or subject to his 
Majesty, shall hire retain, engage, or procure, or shall attempt or endeavour to 
hire, retain, engage, or procure, any person or persons whatever to enlist, or to 
enter or engage to enlist, or to serve or to be employed in any such service or em- 
ployment as aforesaid, as an officer, soldier, sailor, or marine, either in land or sea 
service, for or under or in aid of any foreign prince, state, potentate, colony, 
province, or part of any province or people, or for or under or in aid of any person 
or persons exercising or assuming to exercise any powers of government as afore- 
said, or to go or to agree to go or embark from any part of his Majesty's domi- 
nions, for the purpose or with intent to be so enlisted, entered, engaged, or em- 
ployed as aforesaid, whether any enlisting money, pay, or reward shal have been 
or shall be actually given or received or not; in any or either of such cases, 
every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon 
being convicted thereof, upon any information or indictment, shall be punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, or either of them, at the discretion of the court before 
which such offender shall be convicted.” 

And it is in and by the said act further enacted—* That if any person, within 
any part of the United Kingdom, or in any part of his Majesty's dominions 
beyond the seas, shall, without the leave bes | icense of his Majesty for that 
purpose first had and obtained as aforesaid, equip, furnish, fit out, or arm, 
or attempt or endeavour to equip, furnish, fit out, or arm, or procure 
to be equipped, furnished, fitted out or armed, or shall knowingly aid, 
assist, or be concerned in the equipping, furnishing, fitting out, or arming of any 
ship or vessel, with intent, or in order that such ship or vessel shall be employed 





from St. Domingo. Her Majesty’s Government received information 

to the effect that if the offer of sovereignty to Spain met with the con- 

currence of the people, Spain would accept the sovereignty of that | 
part of the island. Whether that would be for the advantage of Spain 

was a matter for the consideration of Spain herself. But the House | 
would naturally feel great interest in learning that slavery was not to | 
be introduced into the island, and he might add that if it were intro- | 
duced into the eastern part of the island, it would be maintained there 

with great difficulty as long as the western part remained free. 

Croat APPEAL.—Mr. Burr moved on Wednesday the second reading of 
the New Trials in Criminal Cases Bill, the object of which was to provide for 
the formation of a tribunal to review erroneous verdicts in criminal cases. He 

posed to abolish the distinction which now existed between felonies and mis- 
Sees to give a right of appeal ia the former as in the latter cases; and 
to enable the Court of Queen’s Bench to send a writ of certiorari to any court of | 
criminal jurisdiction, in order to obtain a review of a verdict. 

Sir Georce Lewis moved, as an amendment, that the bill be read a second | 
time that day six months. Jt was substantially the same as the bill which was 
negatived last year, and he thought that harm rather than good would result | 
from the alteration of the law which it contemplated. The object of the bill was | 
to make all indictments for treason and felony removable by certiorari, and to | 


gm power to a superior court to grant a new trial, But, according to the evi- 
of 


ence of very high authorities, the conviction of an innocent person was a matter 
very rare occurrence, and if an appeal were given to the prisoner without a 
corresponding appeal being given to the prosecutor, the feeling of merciful for- 
bearance which was now the characteristic of our criminal administration would 
be very much diminished. 
After a few words from Mr. M‘Manon and Mr. Burt, the second reading was 
negatived without a division. 








THE NEUTRALITY PROCLAMATION. 
(From the London Gazette of May 14.) 

Vicrorta R.—Whereas we are happily at peace with all sovereigns, powers, 
and states. And whereas hostilities have unhappily commenced between the Go- 
vernment of the United States of America and certain States styling themselves | 
the Confederate States of America. And whereas we, being at peace with the 
Government of the United States, have declared our royal determination to main- 
tain a strict and impartial neutrality in the contest between the said contending 
parties. We, therefore, have thought fit, by and with the advice of our privy 
Council, to issue this our royal proclamation. And we do hereby strictly charge 
and command all our loving subjects to observe a strict neutrality in and during 
the aforesaid hostilities, and to abstain from violating or contravening either the 
laws and statutes of the realm in this behalf, or the law of nations in relation 
thereto, as they will answer to the contrary at their peril. And whereas in and 

a certain statute made and passed in the fifty-ninth year of his Majesty King 

eorge the Third, intituled “ An Act to prevent the enlisting or engagement of 
his Majesty's subjects to serve in a foreign service, and the fitting out or equip- 


iat in his Majesty’s dominions, vessels for warlike purposes, without his 





in the service of any foreign prince, state, or potentate, or of any foreign colony, 


| province, or part of any province or people, or of any person or persons exercising 


or assuming to exercise any powers of government in or over any foreign state, 
colony, province, or part of any province or people, as a transport or store ship, 
or with intent to cruise or commit hostilities against any prince, state, or poten- 
tate, or against the subjects or citizens of any prince, state, or potentate, or 
against the persons exercising or assuming to exercise the powers of government 
in any colony, province, or part of any province or country, or against the 
inhabitants of any foreign colony, province, or part of any province or country. 
with whom his Majesty shall not then be at war; or shall, within the United 
Kingdom, or any of his Majesty's dominions, or in any settlement, colony, terri- 
tory, island, er place belonging or subject to his Majesty, issue or deliver any 
commission for any ship or vessel, to the intent that such ship or vessel shall be 
employed as aforesaid, every such person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and shall, upon conviction thereof, upon any information or in- 
dictment, be punished by fiue and imprisonment, or either of them, at the dis- 
cretion of the court in which such offender shall be convicted; and every such 
ship or vessel, with the tackle, apparel, and furniture, together with all the 
materials, arms, ammunition, and stores, which may belong to or be on board of 
any such ship or vessel, shall be forfeited ; and itshall be lawful for any officer of 
his Majesty’s customs or excise, or any officer of his Majesty's navy, who is by 
law empowered to make seizures, for any forfeiture incurred under any of the 
laws of customs or excise, or the laws of trade and navigation, to seize such ships 
and vessels aforesaid, and in such places and in such manner in which the officers 
of his Majesty's customs or excise and the officers of his Majesty's navy are 
empowered respectively to make seizures under the laws of customs and excise, 
or under the laws of trade and navigation; and that every such ship and vessel, 
with the tackle, apparel, and furniture, together with all the materials, arms 
ammunition, and stores which may belong to or be on board of such ship or 
vessel, may be prosecuted and condemned in the like manner, and in such courts 
as ships or vessels may be prosecuted and condemned for any breach of the laws 
made for the protection of the revenues of customs and excise, or of the laws 
of trade and navigation.” 

Aud it is in and by the said act further enacted—“ That if any person in any 
part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or in any part of his 
Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas, without the leave and license of his 
Majesty for that purpose first had and obtained as aforesaid, shall, by adding to 
the number of the guns of such vessel, or by changing those on board for other 


guns, or by the addition of any equipment for war, increase or augment, or pro- 
cure to be increased or augmented, or shall be knowingly concerned in increasing 
or augmenting the warlike force of any ship or vessel of war or cruiser, or other 
armed vessel, which at the time of her arrival in any part of the United Kingdom, 
or any of his Majesty's dominions, was a ship of war, cruiser, or armed vessel in 
the service of any foreign prince, state, or potentate, or of any person or persons 
exercising or assuming to exercise any powers of government in or over any 
colony, province, or part of any province or people belonging to the subjects of 
any such prince, state, or potentate, or to the inhabitants of any colony, province, 
or part of any province or country under the control of any person or persons so 
exercising or assuming to exercise the powers of goverument, every such person 
so offending shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall, upon a 
y fine an 


yesty's license, it is, amongst other things, declared and enacted as follows: | convicted thereof, upon any information or indictment, be punished -é 
“That if any natural-born subject of his Majesty, his heirs and successors, | imprisonment, or either of them, at the discretion of the court before which such 
Without the leave or license of his Majesty, lis heirs or successors, for that pur- | offender shall be convicted.” 


pose first had and obtained, under the sign manual of his Majesty, his heirs or 


Now, in order that none of our subjects may unwarily render themselves liable 


fccessors, or signified by Order in Council, or by proclamation of his Majesty, | to the penalties imposed by the said statute, we do hereby strictly command that 

heirs, or successors, shall take or accept, or shall agree to take or accept, | no person or persons whatsoever do commit any act, matter, or thing whatsoever, 
ay military commission, or shall otherwise enter into the military service as a | contrary to the provisions of the said statute, upon pain of the several penalties 
commissioned or non-commissioned officer, or shall enlist or enter himself | by the ‘said statute imposed, and of our high displeasure. 


to enlist, or shall agree to enlist or to enter himself to serve in any warlike 


And we do hereby further warn all our loving subjects, and all persons what- 


tt military operation, in the service of or for or under or in aid of any foreign | soever entitled to our protection, that if any of them shall presume, in contempt 
Prince, state, potentate, colony, province, or part of any province or people, | of this our royal proclamation, and of our high displeasure, to do any acts in 
or of any person or persons exercising or assuming to exercise the powers | derogation of their duty, as subjects of a neutral sovereign, in the said contest, 


government in or over any foreign country, colony, province, or part of any | or in violation or contravention of the law of nations in that behalf; as for 
Province or people, either as an officer or soldier, or in any other military | example and more especially by entering into the military service of either of the 


ps anc or if any natural-born subject of his Majesty shall, without such leave | said contending parties as commissioned or non-commissioned officers or soldiers ; 
- nse as aforesaid, accept or agree totake or accept any commission, warrant, | or by serving as officers, sailors, or marines on board any ship or vessel of war or 
sPpointment as an officer, or shall enlist or enter himself, or shall agree to | transport, ot or in the service of either of the said contending parties; or by 
t or enter himself, to serve as a sailor or marine, or to be employed, or en- | serving as officers, sailors, or marines on board any privateer bearing letters of 
Baged, or shall serve in and on board any shipor vessel of war, or inand on board any | marque of or fromeither of the said contending —_ ; or by engaging to go or going 
_ Vessel used or fitted out, or equipped, or intended to be used for any war- | to any place beyond the seas, witi intent to en ist or engage in any such service, or 


purpose, in the service of or for or under or in aid of any foreign power, prince, | t 
Sate, potentate, colony, province, or part of any province or people, or of any per- | or abroad, others to 


’y procuring or aneaens to procure, within her Majesty’s dominions at home 
© so; or by fitting out, arming, or equipping any ship or 


a exercising or assuming to exercise the powers of government in or | vessel to be employed as a ship of war or privateer or transport, by either of the 
w her ee country, colony, province, or part of any province or people; or if | said contending parties; or by breaking or endeavouring to break any blockade 
Y hatural-born subject of his Majesty shall, without such leave and license as | lawfully and actually established by or on behalf of either of the said contending 


engage, contract, or agree to go, or shall go to any foreign state, 


parties; or by carrying officers, soldiers, despatches, arms, military stores, or 


country, colony, province, or part of any province, or to any place beyond the | materials, or any article or articles considered and deemed to be contraband of 


Ses, with an iutent or in order to enlist or enter himself to serve, or with 


sf 





to : “ war according to the law or modern usage of nations, for the use or service of 

land A, ny in any warlike or military operation whatever, whether | either of the said contending parties, all persons so offending will incur and be 

foreign ¥. Sea, in the service of or for or under or in aid of| liable to the several penalties and penal consequences by the said statute, or by 
Prince, state, potentate, colony, province, or part of any | the law of nations, in that behalf imposed or denounced, 
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And we do hereby declare that all our subjects, and persons entitled to our 
protection, who may misconduct themselves in the premises, will do so at their 
peel and of their own wrong, and that they will in no wise obtain any protection 

us against apy liabilities or - consequences, but will, on the contrary, 
incur our high displeasure by such misconduct. 

Given at our Court at the White Lodge, Richmond Park, this 13th day of May, 
in the year of our Lord 1861, and in the 24th year of our reign. 

God save the Queen. 








Piiscellaueans. 


Tue day of the forthcoming Wimbledon prize meeting is altered 
from the lst, to Thursday, the 4th of July. 
“It appears from authentic documents,” says the Patric, “ that 
now possesses 475 vessels, of which 349 are steam and 126 
sailing. Among the steamers are 37 screw liners; 6 screw iron-cased 
frigates 5 17 frigates, paddle-wheel and screw; 47 corvettes, ditto; 
126 steam advice boats, and 44 screw transports. Among the sailing 
vessels are 8 line-of-battle ships, 25 frigates, 13 corvettes, 21 brigs, 
26 light vessels, and 33 transports. It is very long since our navy 
presented such an imposing exsemble.”’ 





As the Prince of Wales and Captain Grey were boating on the Cam, “ one of 
them” lost an oar, and upset the boat endeavouring to recover it. Fortunately 
the water was shallow, and both escaped with a drenching. 

Mr. Cassius Clay, United States Minister to Russia, Mr. Adams, United 
States Minister to England, and Mr. Haldermann, United States Minister to 
Sweden, arrived at Liverpool by the Niagara, from Boston, on Monday. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce presented an address to Mr. Adams, as 
soon as he had landed, and received from oy a suitable reply. 

The Times is happy to learn that the rumour which prevailed recently of Mr. 
Waldegrave’s resignation of the office of Private Secretary to the Speaker is 
incorrect. Mr. Waldegrave will continue in the office, the duties of which he 
discharges in a manner so satisfactory to the House and to the public. 


Frances, seventh Duke of Bedford, died at Woburn Abbey ou Tuesday. He 
had completed his seventy-third year on Monday, having been born on the 13th 
of May, 1788. Educated in youth at Westminster School, he went thence to 
Cambridge, and on his return from a tour on the Continent, usual in those days, 
he, being Marquis of Tavistock, entered the House of Commons as member for 
Bedfordshire. He sat until 1882, when he was summoned to the U pper House 
as Baron Howland. The late duke was a steady Whig, and held various offices 
of honour. On the death of Lord Macaulay he became High Steward of Cam- 
bridge. He is succeeded by William, Marguis of Tavistock, born 1809, and a 
member of Parliament at the time of his father’s death. A Garter and the Lord- 
Lieutenaney of Bedfordshire thus become vacant. 

Mr. Robert M’Call, a Wesleyan patriarch, died at Lisburn, near Belfast, on 
Sunday, aged eighty-four. He was one of the last of the early cotton manufac- 
turers in the north of Ireland. He heard the founder of Methodism preach in 
the streets of his native town. One of his sons, the Rev, W. M‘Call, is a dis- 
tinguished clergyman in the diocese of London. 








Mr. Herbert Spencer has in the press a volume on “ Education: Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical.” It will be published by Mr. Manwaring next week. 

Mr. Montgomery Stuart, who, three years ago, gave a course of lectures in 
London on the influence of Italian on English literature, and who subsequently 
delivered at the Marylebone Institution several discourses on the philosophy of 
Shakspeare, proposes to examine, in a series of six lectures, the character and 
writings of Machiavelli in their relation to Italian politics, history, and literature. 
The first lecture of the course, on Tuesday, the 21st of May, will, we understand, 
give a general review of Machiavelli's life and times ; and the other five discourses 
on the five following Tuesdays, will successively treat of Machiavelli as a 
diplomatist, of the connexion between his three great political works—‘* The 
Discourses,” “ The Prince,” and the “ Florentine History”"—of his system of 
national armaments and defence, of his relations to and criticisms on Savonarola, 
and on his views generally. 





The report of Queen’s College, Belfast, for the year ending March 1, 1861, has 
been published. year the President, the Rev. P. Shouldham Henry, D.D., 
led an increase of 32 students. ‘This year there is a further increase of 57, 
the total number of students in the college being 312—more than double the 
number on the rolls in 1852-3. The increase is more marked in the matriculated 
students, which were then only 101, and are now 239, while the non-matriculated 
increased only from 52 to 73. The medical students in attendance have increased 
since last year from 95 to 116. 

M. Dietrici, Director of the Office of Statistics at Berlin, has published in the 
annals of the Academy of that city the result of his researches relative to the 
a population of the globe. In addition to his calculation of the total num- 

of inhabitants, which he puts down at upwards of 1,288,000,000, M. Dietrici 
estimates the number of the different human races as follows: The Caucasian, 
369,000,000 ; the Mongol, 552,000,000; Ethiopian (negroes), 196,000,000; the 
American (Indians), 1,000,000 ; the Malays, 200,000,000. The leading religions 
he divides as follows:—Christianity reckons 335,000,000 adherents; Judaism, 
5,000,000; the Asiatic religions, 600,000,000; Mahometanism, 160,000,000; 
and Polytheism, 200,000,000. Of the Christian populations, 170,000,000 belong 
to the Koman Catholic Church; 80,000,000 to Protestantism, and 76,000,000 to 
the Greek Church, 

The manuscript missal of the fifteenth century belonging to the Abbey of St. 
16, at Rouen, was sold on Saturday, as announced, at the public sale-rooms in 
the Rue Drouot. It was put up at i50vfr., and the biddings went on very slowly 
to 10,000fr., but at that moment the competition became more animated, and the 
hammer ultimately fell at the sum of 24,850fr—Galignani’s Messenger. 

A curious piece of ecclesiastical furniture recently found in a monastery near 
Florence, is about to be sold at the auction mart in Paris; it is what is called a 
confessional 4 surprise, and it is said to have been constructed in the early part 
of the sixteenth ceutury. On one of the panels is a remarkably well-executed 
image of the Saviour, and to this is attached a spring, which by means of pressure 
on a brass stud, caused the panel to be replaced by another, which bears a frightful 
figure of the Evil One, with horns on his head, terrible glaring eyes, and moving 
jaws garnished with formidable teeth. At the same iustant a ‘horrible noise is 
produced by a pair of bellows and some organ pipes, which, says the account, 
completes the terror the apparition would cause to a credulous sinner. 


It is reported that twelve gunboats are ordered to be rigged out for immediate 
commission, it is said for service on the North American station, and that the 
—- in the first-class steam reserve will also be brought forward to receive 
the pendant if — We believe, however, that at present no orders bave 
been received by the authorities at this port. 





The Chamber of Citizens of Bremen, in a recent sitting, a restrictig 
calling on the Senate to take measures, in accord with the other Germay 
ments, to abolish passports, or at least to make a sweeping reform in the 
tions relative to them. t regu. 


In the week that ended on Saturday the deaths in London were 1949 de. 
ing but a small decrease on the number in the previous week. The y 
number, as obtained from the returns of corresponding weeks jn oe 
1851-60, and corrected for increase of population, is 1202; and, therefore the 
mortality now returned exceeds, as it did also in the previous week, the esti 
amount by nearly forty deaths.—Registrar-General’s Report. 

At Monaco last week, the bank of the public gaming-table was three times 
broken, the total loss being about 200,000f. ‘The managers have consequently 
been obliged to return to the system of having the double zero instead of one, as 
last winter. 

A large establishment in Albany-street, London, the vinegar works of Messrs 
Grimble, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday night. The fire brigades steered 
the vivid reflexion of the great blaze, but did not arrive in time to do more 
keep the flames under control and prevent them from extending. The fire lastej 
for eight hours. 

The authorities of Lyons have issued a decree against boys being permitted to 
meddle with birds’-nests in that department, and parents, as well as schol. 
masters, are rendered responsible for any such delinquency of these juveniles, 
The document asserts that the destruction of birds is the ruin of fruit-trees, ig. 
asmuch as their proper prey, caterpillars, chenilles, &c., are infinitely mor 
noxious at this period of the year than the feathered tribe in summer or autumn, 
This exemplifies the minute interference of French administrators in petty ma. 
ters left unnotieed in England. 

A return presented to Parliament shows that 1378 acres of Richmond Park, 
seven-twelfths of the whole, have been drained, and the average cost has beg 
GL. 7s- 4d. per acre. : 

The Spanish squadron of evolution, which is to cruise on the coasts of Africa, 
has received orders to exercise itself eee med with the firing of mortar, 
The Correspondancia states that orders have been sent to San Domingo to esta. 
blish without delay eleetric telegraphs and to construct roads. 





—————oo—_—>—>—— lS 


POSTSCRIPT. 


scientist 
Tue House of Lords sat a very short time, chiefly that the Royal 
assent might be given to several bills. ; 

In the House of Commons last night, Sir Roserr Peet called 
attention to a communication which he had recently received, deserib- 
ing another instance of Spanish intolerance, and to the misconduct of 
a British Vice-Consul, in refusing British merchants to have religious 
worship at his house under the British flag—he being a 
Catholic. Sir Robert said that the Foreign Secretary seemed totreat 
this subject with so much indifference, that it was desirable the matter 
should be more vigorously dealt with by the noble lord at the head of 
the Government. 

Lord Patmerston said he had received an address from the hon, 
baronet for submission to her Majesty on the subject of the Spanish 
persecutions, and the result was that full instructions had been for- 
warded to our Minister at Madrid to make the most urgeut remon- 
strances on the subject to the Spanish Government. But that 
required to be done with great discretion, because the Spaniards were 
particularly sensitive in respect of foreign interference, and more 
especially upon religious matters. Concessions had been ma 
enabling British Protestants to enjoy religious and educational privi- 
leges in their own houses, and if the complaint of interference with 
them in this respect turned out upon inquiry to be well founded, he 
was quite sure that ample redress would be afforded. ny 

With regard to the general question, it ought not to be forgotten that Spain 
had been governed on the most intolerant religious principles. Great improve- 
ments had been made, but it was still behind other countries. Free institutions 
and a free press, by leading to discussion, would, he hoped, preduce farther im- 

ovement in the direction of religious toleration. No opportunity would be lost 
by the British Government of usefully promoting these principles. With respect 
to the conduct of the Vice-Consul referred to, he had no doubt, if it was properly 
represented to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that right would be done. 

Mr. Witesipe moved resolutions to the effect that the advantages 
afforded by the parliamentary grant for education in Ireland ought not 
to be denied to any school on the ground that the Holy Scriptures are 
daily taught therein; that discretionary powers should be vested in 
those who have the administration of the grant to assist with 
and other school requisites all persons and societies in Ireland 1 
though they may decline to subscribe to the rules of the 
Board, were to submit their secular education to the mspection 
control of the Board, and that the recent reconstruction Ol 
National Board is not calculated to ensure a satisfactory adminisin 
tion of the grant. In support of these resolutions the right hon. 
gentleman entered at great length into the details of the educatior 
system in Ireland, and condemned in strong language the coustructiag 
and administration of the National Board. The national ages ° 
education in Ireland, as at present conducted, was, he conten a 
clining, and not advancing. The official reports were fallacious 
misleading, and the standard of secular education in these purely & 
ligious schools inferior to that given by the Christian Brothers in 00 
junction with religious instruction. pee : d 

Tue O’Coxxox Dow opposed the resolution in a maiden s - 
great ability, at the close of which he was warmly congratu ated 
many members on both sides of the House, including Mr. Cardw 
Mr. Disraeli. wee 

The House was then “counted out,” at half-past eight o'clock. 





z A cae Sop Gaeta, aioy A, vid a, says : “ Omar 
asha left to-day for Kustendje, bearer of a conciliatory 
promising a reduction of the taxes and a remission Of, all arrears. It 
further grants the right of free election of the Muncipal Couneu! 
The Christians are to be allowed to have bells on their churches ‘gest 
The luternational 1 epee anger arrived here yesterday. 
fall has taken place in the value of money. 7 
From Paris Se learn that “the French Academy of Bciewoe bas 
cided, by eighteen votes, to propose to the Government 4S ~ : 
bienmial prize founded by the Emperor should be coufe 
Thiers, for his ‘ History of the Empuire.’” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S POSITION. 


HAT the House of Orleans-was to the Bourbons, Mr. 
W Gladstone is to this Administration. Allied by in- 
stinct and circumstances to its chiefs, honoured and caressed 
even above its just weight in the State, that House was 
always distrusted, always leagued itself with an extreme fac- 
tion, and always stood ready for a vacancy it ought never to 
have desired. To himself Mr. Gladstone probably defines 
his attitade in a more complimentary fashion, as a copy, 

rhaps, of the pose assumed by Sir Robert Peel in 1845. 
he points of resemblance are, indeed, neither few nor faint. 
Like his preceptor, Mr. Gladstone works with a Cabinet with 
whose views he has almost openly ceased to coincide. Like 
him he gravitates towards a party which postpones all con- 
siderations to economics, and like him, we must add, he rates 
himself at least at his full value, as equal in individual strength 
to a separate party inthe State. But there is one broad dif- 
ference in the positions of the two men which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will one day be compelled to understand. Sir 
Robert Peel diverged from his party to appeal to England, 
and found in the nation a support which prostrated the fac- 
tions at his feet. He had a cause which elevated him above 
all party etiquettes, before which old alliances, ancient pro- 
mises, even the cherished reputation for consistency, might 
justifiably give way. Mr. Gladstone stands aloof from his 
party to Jean upon men with whom he has no natural bond 
of union, to secure objects too small to justify the desertion 
of his friends, and to enforce views the nation is by no means 
ready to approve, much less to endorse. Sir Robert Peel 
appealed from Parliament to the people of England, Mr. 
Gladstone to the people of Manchester. It is impossible for 
those who have watched Mr. Gladstone’s recent career to 
doubt that he is slowly gravitating towards the party who, if 
their leaders did not despise names, would call themselves the 
Economists instead of the Manchester school. His tendency 
was apparent in the French Treaty which sought to secure 
at the price of French control over English revenue. 
t is apparent in the repeal of the paper duty, which, dis- 
tasteful for the moment to half England, is still forced upon 
a House which regards the loss of revenue only as a recog- 
nizance to keep the peace. It was openly avowed in the 
burst of oratory in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
taunted himself with the extravagance of his own estimates. 
And, finally, it underlies the sympathy Mr. Gladstone, for 
ther reasons, is supposed to entertain towards the South. 
No more perilous course could be adventured by a poli- 
tician than that on which Mr. Gladstone seems determined 
toembark. It would be so even if he could command per- 
manently the members who so rapturously applaud his 
finance, and the voters to whom a penny paper furnishes know- 
ledge and opinions, and this he is wholly unable to secure. 
Mr. Gladstone is specially and peculiarly the Minister of 
the educated class. He is perhaps the only leader now in the 
House with whom cultivated England can ever thoroughly 
sympathize. Large-minded and subtle, incapable of for- 
getting history, or receiving an argument without feeling its 
efiect, Mr. Gladstone represents that large and increasing 
¢lass who are half inclined to be disgusted with a policy too 
shallow for their brains, and too acquiescent for their con- 
vietions. The “three courses” at which Punch so often 
laughs are to thoughtful men only the evidence of thougiit. 
Even the ecclesiastical sophisims in which the member for Ox- 
ford is apt, not unfittingly, to indulge, are pleasant, if not to 
the convictions of this class, at least to its fastidiousness. 
But the very qualities which compel the educated to regret 
every aberration in their favourite are those which create a 
permanent gulf between him and his new allies. What has 
the advocate of Poerio to do with those who argue “ Perish 
Savoy?” Or what is the bond between the men who believe 
Thucydides inferior to any number of the Zimes, and the 
man who has surpassed all the commentators on Homer ? 
We Say nothing of ecclesiastical ideas. One has a diffi- 
~ in realizing Church and State an open question with 
t. Gladstone, but conversions as wonderful have eve this oc- 
«urred. But there is one change which is impossible, and 
that is for Mr. Gladstone, however bitter an assailant he 
mht become, to attack the Church of England from the 
hester point of view. He may talk anything except 
; ris, credit anything except the sin of being a bishop, 
orsake anything except the certainty that life has other 
ends than cotton and creature comforts. Yet it is by its 
mstincts rather than its policy that the cohesion of a great 





party is maintained. The sans-culotte never trusts the 
aristocrat, whatever his opinions, and Mr. Gladstone, pro- 
fessing the ideas of the extreme Left, remains by imtel- 
lectual right an aristocrat in grain. He could as easily talk 
bad grammar as think like Mr. Williams. 

We have said Mr. Gladstone would be insecure even if 
the third party could lift him into power as the nation onee 
lifted Sir Robert Peel. But the Economists, partly victorious 
on the one subject of fiscal policy, are sinking rather than 
rising in general authority. They have won nothing this 
session. Their recent triumph in finance, excites no hearty 
enthusiasm. People dislike the paper duty, and are not un- 
willing that their journals should be readable, and they do 
not see how to do without Lord Palmerston, and so they yield, 
but it is with no heartiness, and some pettishness at the in- 
convenient obstinacy of a great and necessary orator. The 
favourite weapon of the school has been torn from their hands 
with the acquiescence of Great Britain. Their self-elected 
leader has reached a position where his speech in favour of a 
measure costs its supporters as many votes as it procures. 
Their cry for thrift, usually the passion of Englishmen, meets 
only with a shrug of indiflerence or distaste. Their contempt 
for warlike preparation is answered by the voters hastening 
to drill. It is the fashion with these thinkers to assert, and 
they may perhaps believe, that the volunteer movement, 
the fortifications, the new fleet, and the increased army, are 
all symptoms of a temporary war fit. Men, however, with 
some tincture of history, know that this fit is but a symptom 
of the normal disease of Englishmen, a symptom which 
breaks out whenever the country seems called to stand on 
her defence, or defend her position in the world. The spirit 
may be very unwise, or very unjust, or very unchristian, but 
it exists, and the party who ask power must govern England 
according to the beliefs Englishmen entertain, and not ac- 
cording to the beliefs they think Englishmen ought to have. 
Even in numerical strength the Economists do not advance. 
The new men whom the North sends up are democrats of a 
far manlier stamp. Sheffield pardons Mr. Roebuck for ideas 
which, twenty years ago, would have brought even upon him, 
with all his audacious nerve, a roar of obloquy. There is not 
the smallest evidence that England, however weary of waste 
or sulky with incompetence, is prepared to resign one jot or 
tittle of her proud place among the nations, to deprive her- 
self of power to foster orderly freedom, or render herself 
incompetent to resist the demand for the extradition of an 
escaped slave. And yet, if she is not so prepared, what 
chance is there for the party which openly proclaims—as 
Mr. Baines took credit for doing—that it sacrifices revenue 
in order to restrict the means of self-defence. 

If Mr. Gladstone is wise he will remember in time that 
the Premier of England must be supported by the half million 
who have ideas beyond those expressed in any conceivable 
system of finance. 


THE DUTY OF ENGLAND IN THE AMERICAN 
STRUGGLE. 

ROYAL proclamation published on Tuesday last de- 
4 fines with some care the official attitude of Great 
Britain in the American crisis. The Government is strictly 
neutral in the contest, and British subjects are ordered to 
be strictly neutral too. They are forbidden to enlist for 
land or sea service on either side, to supply munitions of 
war, to equip vessels for privateering purposes, to engage in 
any transport service, or do any other act calculated to 
afford direct assistance to either of the great parties to the 
struggle. British subjects infringing any of these rules 
will be liable to penalties for a misdemeanour, not a very 
formidable threat when the composition of British juries is 
considered, and to any punishment a successful enemy may 
deem it politic to inflict. 

The proclamation seems, at the first glance, just enough, 
and perhaps an official declaration of neutrality was all but 
unavoidable. But it is nevertheless a misfortune that our 
first official act in connexion with the struggle should be 
one which tends directly to the benefit of the South. Eng- 
lishmen, as subjects of a Power in alliance with the United 
States, had, till this declaration, a right to enter into its 
service, a right wholly unaffected by the fact of the service 
being against rebels instead of Indians or Mexicans. No- 
body “ proclaims” the Irishmen who rise in the Austrian 
army or the Englishmeu who accept the summons of Garibaldi. 
By prohibiting enlistment the order deprives the United 
States of all the aid it might, without that order, have 
obtained. That aid is by no means nominal or limited to the 
moral force which is so serious an incentive in war. The Ca- 
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nadas, if let alone, might in an anti-slavery struggle have been 
ranked as Northern States, and one “ British” regiment has 
already marched for Washington vid Baltimore. British 
sailors, too, are sure to be engaged in thousands on the 
Northern side, and to deprive them of the protection their 
nationality might have afforded, is pro tanto to limit the re- 
sources of the North. It may be argued that the South is 
equally deprived of this advantage, but the remark is sound 
only in appearance. Nothing in the proclamation stops a 
shipowner of Liverpool or the Clyde from selling ships to the 
South, and it is in steamers, not in men to man them, that 
President Davis is deficient. The richer treasury, too, would 
always attract the men, even if sailors were devoid of pre- 
judices, and indifferent to the cause for which they fought. 
That is not the case even with Englishmen, while the fisher- 
men of Canada are as hostile to slavery as the sailors of Con- 
necticut. That there is no intention on the part of Go- 
vernment to favour the South may be readily believed, but 
the advantage incidentally gained by the slaveholders makes 
it all the more imperative to decide the position we intend 
peeeey to occupy. The policy of England is neutrality, 
ut its bias remains to be defined. 

One party, more influential than numerous, and strangely 
powerful in the Press, would sway us slowly in the direction 
of the South, and many who sympathize heartily with free- 
dom still believe that our interests link us strongly with the 
seceding States. It will not, we think, be difficult to 
show that their arguments are based upon a delusion, and 
that our direct pecuniary interests are bound up for the 
moment with the Government of Washington. The one 
thing, we admit, which really governs the pecuniary side of 
the question, is cotton. Northern wheat is acceptable, but 
we can purchase wheat over half the world. Northern cus- 
tomers are pleasant, but they do not purchase so much as 
the Australians, will soon be outbid by the Chinese, and 
have just imposed a tariff to check their own demand. 
The one necessity is cotton, and our supply of cotton de- 
= on the friendliness of the North. It is with Mr. 

incoln, and not President Davis, that the power of stopping 
the supply now rests. If the South were at war with us to- 
morrow, she would still be powerless to withhold her supply. 
She must sell cotton, or lose her slave property, and, directly 
or indirectly, she must sell it to us. So keenly is this felt 
at Montgomery, that President Davis has ordered all pri- 
vateers to abstain from attacking ships engaged in the cotton 
trade, under whatever flag, and the order may be obeyed. 
An effective blockade will, it is true, close the sea route ; 
but as long as the internal route is clear, we shall still 
get our supply. It is when the North resolves to stop the 
cotton in transit that the pressure will be most severe, 
and it is therefore on the carriers and not on -the 
growers of the produce that our interests depend. The 
South must sell, but the North need not transmit, and 
it is therefore on Northern, not Southern, forbearance that 
we have to rely. It is true a military advance southward 
from Washington might imperil a whole crop, by leading to 
an enfranchisement of the slaves; but this movement we are in 
any case wholly powerless to prevent. We could not interrupt 
such an advance even if we would, while British feeling 
would, under any circumstances, prohibit the attempt. Active 
interference—such, for instance, as breaking the blockade of 
Charleston, and maintaining a fleet outside the bar to pro- 
hibit its renewal—would secure to cotton the cheapest of all 
routes. But active interference is not suggested, and short 
of that, our interests lie in maintaining our friendly alliance 
with the North. 

We have confined the argument to our interests in 
the matter, because apart from cotton there is nothing to 
discuss. The war, whatever its nominal issues, whether 
Federal sovereignty or State rights, free-trade or the Morrill 
tariff, the Republican constitution or the birthplace of the 
President, is really a war for and against slavery. The 
seceding states secede because their property is in danger ; 
the conservative states march against them because they 
will not place that property out of danger by submitting to 
terms dictated in the interest of slavery. Punch explains 
the position accurately when he makes the contending gla- 
diators fight in the presence of a negro “ Cxsar’’ Imperator. 
The victory of the South must enlarge the area over which 
the crimes involved in that word can be perpetrated 
with impunity ; the victory of the North must tend to restrict 
it, even if slavery, as the cause of all disunion, should not 
be abolished altogether. In any result, except the submission 
of the North—even the improbable one of a speedy compro- 


mise—Maryland, Delaware, Western Virginia, and probably 





r ° ns 
Kentucky, must cease to be slave soil, and the slavery ques. 
tion be decided pro tanto on the side of freedom. Ty such 
a contest Englishmen, however interested in cotton, can a 
a nation have but one bias and one duty to perform, Their 
function on earth, at all events, is not to enchain the slave 
They may not be able to offer active support to the causg 
they have at heart. They may deem it right that in this ag 
in so many other instances the evil acknowledged to exist 
should be extinguished from within, that slaveholding should 
be ranked among the offences beyond the reach of fore. 
but accepting this neutral point, they bind themselves all the 
more stringently to beware lest any act, however legitimate 
any profession, however plausible, should really tend to the 
advantage of the cause which they abhor. Among such 
unconsciously evil professions we must, we fear, place the 
formal declaration of neutrality. 





THE PROGRESS OF SPAIN, 
WELVE months ago, when a Congress of Paris appeared 
imminent, Spain claimed admission to its councils as 4 
first-rate Power. The demand was formally made, and the 
Emperor of the French declared himself not unwilling to 
accede. Lord John Kussell avoided discussion by some 
remark that Powers rose to the first rank by deeds, not 
diplomacy, but the majority of Englishmen simply laughed. 
Accustomed from childhood to philosophical remarks on the 
degeneracy of Spain, and painfully aware that Spanish bonds 
were at a discount of ninety-three, they received the request 
as a bit of Peninsular arrogance, which it was a waste of 
business time even to discuss. Yet the proposal was by no 
means so absurd as Englishmen in their habitual inattention 
to foreign progress were tempted to believe. There is 
scarcely a country in Europe, England perhaps excepted, 
which has advanced so fast within the last ten years in all 
elements of material prosperity. There is, perhaps, not one, 
England included, which contains in so rich a degree the 
materials for further and extensive development. In popu- 
lation, the first basis of power, Spain has increased, if not as 
fast as England, still at a ratio which only England exceeds, 
The numbers which, in 1815, were quoted at twelve millions, 
rose, in 1857, to fifteen, and are now reckoned by the best 
Spanish authorities at more than eighteen millions, a number 
amply suflicient to maintain the first-class rank. This popu- 
lation, moreover, marries, the ratio of married persons being 
thirty-six per cent., or slightly higher than that of Great 
Britain. As there is no social obligation to marry in Spain 
any more than in England, the fact is no slight indication of 
the general well-being of the Spanish people. Their pro- 
sperity is, however, still more distinctly marked by the in- 
crease of trade. Though still fettered by some absurd 
restrictions, and by the comparative absence of communici 
tions, the trade of Spain has nearly quadrupled in ten years. 
The total of exports and imports which, in 1850, was only 
11,500,0002., has risen to 40,000,000/. in 1860, an umprove- 
ment every day tends to develop. The export of minerals, 
for example, which, in 1857, was 1,000,000/. is now 
1,700,000/. and the principal mines in Spain are still ne- 
glected. The increase in the coasting vessels, all Spanish 
owned, amounts to fifty per cent., and that of tonnage to 
some thirty more, the tendency being to larger and longer 
boats, and to the employment of steamers, sixty-eight of 
which are already in constant use. Recent Ministries, 
though quarrelsome with England and _punctilious with 
France, too much disposed to foreign conquest and discredit- 
ably unready to restore the national credit, have earnestly 
striven to develop trade, and, though hampered by the 1g10 
rance of the people, have partially succeeded. vane 
After the outbreak of 1854, since which period Ministries, 
more or less liberal have always been in power, Spain has 
very decidedly trodden the path which must ere long laud 
her, if not in free trade, at all events in tariffs as greatly 
modified as we can hope for in a country hitherto so far 
behind the spirit of the age. Despite the outery against 
reduction of the tariff on manufactured goods, which 
led to the open establishment of perhaps the most com- 
plete and extensive contraband system ever seen, and the 
record of which wil! remain withouta rival (unless, 
indeed, the Morill tariff shall continue to be the law of the 
United States), the small cotton manufacture of Ones 
has once more raised its head, and is again flourishing. re 
mention this as perhaps an extreme example of the — . 
Spain is making ; but a more marked instance, because © 
far more extensive scale, is found in the apprehensions 
the wine-growers, in whose favour, during the prevalence 
the vine disease in the south of France, the authorites 
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SS ° ° . 
reduced the tariff, till a large quantity of 
the anol eomnT French from 1852 to 1859 were in reality 
the ir One gentleman, reporting from Navarre, is stated 
— expressed his conviction that should the French 
ye iien reimpose the duties as the disease died out, 
os ain would be drowned with wine.” The event P vgn 
this opinion in part, for the authorities in France did raise 
the duty, when fortunately the reduction last year of the 
ine duties in England afforded some slight relief to the 
5 ish grower. The returns of the wine exports from 
Sein for 1860 are not before us, but we are informed they 
wil] show not alone a marked increase in the aggregate, but 
a very much larger proportion exported to this country, so 
that apse io, ee ey Lan the benefit of the 

: vhich she trembiingly > 

Weis the change less caked in the increase of savings 
banks, assurance offices, discount societies, industrial com- 

jes, and what are called C redit Societies, in other 
words, that dangerous system of Crédit Mobilier, of which, 
perhaps, the most favourable specimen may be seen in the 
island of Java, as mentioned in our last, but which seems to 
us singularly inapplicable where there is no despotic cen- 
tral authority over an alien subject race, and is therefore 
eminently inapplicable to any ——— community, 

The railroads actually constructed and realizing profits in 
Spain were, in 1860, seventeen in number, and their length 
1201 miles, fifteen of which, measuring 1116 miles, earned 
net dividends of 1,202,714/., or about 1078/. per mile per 
annum—equal to almost one half the earnings of the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, confessedly the best 
railway property - this pong } ga such ° po 
be would be a bold man who should venture to prophesy 
what the future of Spain is to be as a great exporting and 
perbaps even as ot. se — 7 7 
continuing to walk steadily, if slowly, along the path o 
liberalized ideas which oe already ealiial her b make 
such rapid strides. 

We =~ purposely abstained from referring to the present 
position of the army and any of Spain a a - at pre- 
sent in a transition state. It is a significant fact, however, 
that of the countries exporting their produce to Spain, Sweden 
occupies the third place, in fact, following close upon Eng- 
land Vadading Gibraltar, which is separated in the return 
before us) and France. Now Spain, as all the world knows, 
is paying particular attention to her fleet just now, and as 
Swedish iron can always command its own price in the 
market, Spain is also “ protecting” her own home metal 
manufactures, so as to be as fur as possible independent of 
foreign markets for these prime articles of necessity in the 
event of war. In view of European complications, such a 
course may pass for the moment, the higher duties at present 
leviable being the homage she renders to the deity of Un- 
eneety, who at present paralyzes commerce throughout 

rope. 

The Spanish infantry rank among the best in Europe, and 
18,000,000 of people under a conscription can supply any 
number. The Spanish cavalry behaved admirably in Mo- 
roceo. The fleet comprises three liners, and fourteen frigates, 
afloat or building, and is manned by a race of sailors who, in 
the last war, proved themselves stauncher than the French, | 
and the whole are supported by a revenue which has reached 
sang millions sterling, and is in excess of the expen- 

ture. 

BUDGET FOR 1861. 















Spain is not yet entitled to rank as a first-class Power. 
Her Court is still discreditable to a nation which once 
obeyed Charles the Fifth, the power of the Cortes is scarcely 
rooted, and the administration of justice is not yet pure. 
The wretched laws against Protestants indicate a condition 
of opinion dangerous to civilization, and the Cuban slave 
trade remains an indelible blot on Spanish humanity and 
good faith. But this rapid progress of a country considered 
dead, and which possesses perhaps larger undeveloped re- 
sources than almost any State in Southern Europe, is still 
well worthy of record. The kingdom has been hopelessly 
distanced both by England and France, but neither England 
nor France retain equal room for expansion and development. 
If we say that Spain is three and one-third times larger than 
England and Wales, that of this wide area nearly one-half is 
culturable but uncultivated, that the proportion of inhabit- 
ants per square mile is only one-fourth that of England, while 
the most densely peopled districts barely reach the English 
average, we may give our readers some idea of the space which 
yet remains to be filled up. People Spain like England, and 
there would be fifty-seven millions of Spaniards in the 
world, a result which, strange as it may appear, is, if the new 
life of Spain should prove to be not a spasm but a return of 
health, not improbable within a century. A population of 
half that amount, with fifteen hundred miles of sea coast, 
two hundred and thirty rivers, and every variety of climate, 
from that of the tropics to that of Scotland, must again 
exercise an influence upon the policy of the world. The 
Spaniard, his wretched bigotry apart, is a favourable speci- 
men of humanity, and if rapid communication, commerce, 
and prosperity should bring with them the liberality and 
thought they usually produce, the world may see without 
regret the revival of a race which, unlike the Italian, has 
twice in modern history forfeited the respect of diplomatists 
and the regard of freemen. 





PRIVILEGE. 


N the 2nd of May a Member of the House of Commons 
quitted a private lunatic asylum where he was a 
patient, hired a cab, drove to Westminster, entered the House 
of Commons, and voted in the division on Mr. Horsfall’s 
motion to reduce the tea duties. When the division was 
over, the Member went out of the House, and, hiring another 
cab, drove back to the private lunatic asylum where he was 
a patient. 

As a matter of course this fact could not be concealed. 
Many Members, and many other persons knew that the 
unfortunate gentleman, fearing an attack of a recurring 
paroxysm of his malady, had obtained the certificate of two 
physicians, and had placed himself in Dr. Winslow's private 
asylum. The incident was town-talk, and around the simple 
facts an overgrowth of extravagant statements sprang up. 
Imputations were made upon the Opposition to which the 
member belongs, and the Lunacy Commissioners were justly 
called upon to institute an inquiry. 

The House of Commons cannot be too jealous of its re- 


| putation. Its decisions on matters, weighty or trivial, would 


uot be respected, or entitled to respect, were they liable to 
be swayed by the votes of Serabers coming fresh from 
asylums in which they had wisely sought temporary shelter, 
when warned by unerring symptoms of the approach of what 
all regard as one of the most terrible calamities? More- 
over, if it were found that security against the possible re- 
currence of such a fact could not be obtained through the 
agency of the established authorities, it does seem to 
us that the House itself is bound to take the matter 
in hand. Mr. Roebuck took up the question ; and it de- 
manded the hand of a man of great civil courage, because 
the House, where its own Members are concerned, is tou 
apt to be over delicate. It is lamentable that, “ unutterable 
gain” should be inflicted upon any gentleman and his family ; 
Dut it is still more lamentable that the House should refuse 
to act in a case where not only its own reputation, but large 
public interests are at stake. When Mr. Roebuck stated 
the facts, he was met by a chorus of objurgation. He was 
told that he was serving no public purpose ; that he was un- 
necessarily introducing the name of an honourable Member ; 
he was inflicting great, nay, “ unutterable pain ;” he did not 
show due consideration for the feelings of others. Yet there 
was the fact staring them all in the face that, sane or insane, 
well or ill, Mr. Steuart had driven from a lunatic asylum, 
had given his vote in a critical division, and had returned to 
a lunatic asylum. At this very time, Mr. Roebuck asserted— 
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and the assertion was not contradicted, although contradic- 
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tion was challenged—two physicians hag certified that Mr. 
Steuart was dangerous to himself and others. The opinion of 
Mr. Macaulay, of Mr. Miller, of Lord Henry Lennox, that 
Mr. Steuart was perfectly rational, as sane as Mr. Roebuck 
himself, is of no value whatever weighed against the fact go- 
verning the whole case—that Mr. Steuart quitted a lunatic 
asylum to vote in the House of Commons, and, having voted, 
returned to the care of Dr. Forbes Winslow. We say, then, 
that the vehemence of those Members who condemned Mr. 
Roebuck, showed that they either did not feel the full weight 
of what had occurred, or that they allowed private feelings to 
overcome their sense of publicduty. The whole gist of their 
arguments was that the matter ought to have been hushed 
up, lest pain should be inflicted. This is creditable to their 
sentiments towards their friend and fellow member, credit- 
able to their private feelings, but not creditable to them as 
public men, or as Members of the House of Commons, whose 
character they are bound to preserve. Mr. Roebuck, there- 
fore, received scant justice from the House, and the House 
itself, in its fear to wound private feelings, forgot its own 
dignity and self-respect, in not allowing Mr. Roebuck to 
withdraw his motion. ‘To negative the motion was styled 
the most emphatic way of expressing a belief that Mr. 
Steuart was fit to perform his Parliamentary duties. It was, 
indeed, a most emphatic way of rebuking a Member who 
had the courage to point out a fact which cast discredit on 
the House. The Speaker and Lord Palmerston both thought 
that steps should be taken to prevent the recurrence of such 
a proceeding, but the House thought otherwise, and practi- 

ly decided that a Member who has deemed it right to 
place himself in a lunatic asylum, may leave it for one 
night to vote in the House of Commons, and return to that 
asylum when he has served his party, or obeyed his private 
convictions. 

In our opinion the matter ought not to rest where it has 
been left. The House ought to adopt a standing order, that 
no Member shall enter the House so long as he is a cértificated 
patient in a lunatic asylum. 


RECENT EVENTS IN MEXICO. 

HE honest enthusiasts who believe that war is an ab- 
surdity as well as a crime, and that all national quarrels 

can be settled by arbitration, must be a little puzzled b 
apers such as those just published on our quarrel with 
exico. No country is, perhaps, more exempt than Mexico 
from interested pressure. With the exception of the United 
States it has not an enemy in the world. No European 
alive wants anything of it, save some decent regard to the 
principles which governments civilized and uncivilized alike 
ordinarily obey. No European alive would view its increase in 
prosperity, or strength, or population, with any feeling but one 
of gentle gratification. Yet it is quite certain that had 
Great Britain, in October, 1860, been able to perform her 
duty, she would have invaded Mexico, suppressed its Go- 
vernment, and probably imprisoned prominent members of 
its Administration. That she did not attempt any such 
acts was a failure of duty none the less to be regretted be- 

cause it was unavoidable. 

Up to December, 1860, the recognized Government of 
Mexico was exercised by an individual called General Mira- 
mon, &@ Mexican Spaniard. This worthy had been raised to 
power vy, bow priests, savage at the threatened secularization 
of their lands, and had distinguished himself, even in Mexico, 
by the atrocity of his deeds. His principal assistant was 
another personage, General Marquez, who is never named 
by the British Consul-General except as that “infamous 

arquez,” and who is officially described as the “ assassin in 
cold blood of Mr. Duval, of Mr. Chase, and of every 
foreigner he has hadin his power.”” The subordinates generally 
seem to have been “a of the same stamp, men of 
whom we have never had an example in the history of 
Europe, and who are unfrequent even in the blood-stained 
annals of Asiatic kingdoms. These gentlemen, it appears, 
were greatly pressed by the successes of Juarez, the 
Indian whom the Constitutional party had raised to power, 
and who was already in possession of the coast. Anxious 
to provide for their anticipated downfal, they increased their 
oppression upon foreigners, until Lord John Russell, wearied 
out with a Government based simply upon crime, declared 
that Mexico had ceased to be a civilized Power, and ordered 
Mr. Mathew to retire. The lesson, it was thought, would 





have some effect upon the Mexicans; but the Foreign 
Secretary had not estimated the depths to which it is 


Mexico, or for anything else, except the possibility of aoa 
They wanted something to live 4 ad my plane 
fiscation was too slow a process, and the foreign spo _ 
been squeezed by forced loans till it could yield oe ha 
they bethought themselves of a new mine of profit. So 
six hundred thousand dollars had been collected ie the 
capital for the British bondholders, and deposited for safi 
in the British Legation, and this sum the Ministry mir 
to appropriate. There was nothing in the way except 
official seal on the door, the law of nations, ‘and = 
principles which forbid ordinary robbers to plunder the 
perty of absent friends. Of course trivial defences of 
this kind were disregarded: General Marquez de 

the money, and not getting it on demand, took it by force 
breaking open the door in the presence of the Acting-Consyl 
Mr. Glennie. The senior Minister in the ca ital, M. 
Pacheco, Minister from Spain, protested, first verbally and 
then in writing, but of course without reply. The Mericans 
trusted in their deserts, and probably thought the Envoys 
fools for pleading the cause of bondholders when they might 
have shared in the division of the spoil. 

Most sane men will acknowledge that diplomacy her 
would have been a little out of place. One does not 
tiate with burglars. The only just course would have bee, 
to march a force on Mexico, seize the perpetrators of the 
crime, and try them before the readiest tribunal. Thi 
of course, Lord John Russell was not prepared to do, but be 
affirmed the principle, and carried it into execution to the 
limit of his means. He warned Miramon and his associates 
that he would insist on any future authority which might 
exist in Mexico holding hens personally liable, and he 
offered President Juarez the recognition of the British Go. 
vernment upon condition of reparation. Juarez, who com- 
manded the coast, stood in healthy awe of the British 
marine, and at once accepted the terms. Upon the defeat of 
Miramon, in December, Juarez was accordingly “recognized,” 
and the British flag rehoisted in the capital, while the new Go 
vernment pledged itself to repay the 600,000 dollars abstracted 
from the Legation within four months, and all other British 
claims as speedily as possible. Juarez has, of course, no in- 
tention of paying a shilling he can help, but as he is avxious 
for the support of the British Envoy, and in possession of 
towns accessible to a British fleet, he may be accepted as at 
all events within the pale of public law. We can hope little 
from the pecuniary principles of any Mexican administration, 
but governments accessible to cannon weightier than their 
own sometimes confuse their conscience and their fears, to 
the benefit of mankind. 

A little story, related incidentally in these papers, fur 
nishes a curious example of the relative honesty of Mexican 
factions. A “conducta” of silver, proceeding for embarka- 
tion from San Luis Potosi to Tampico, was seized by General 
Degollado, one of the lieutenants of Juarez. Juarez pe- 
remptorily ordered the money to be returned; but Gener 
Degollado, as far as the mass of the property was concerned, 
declared restitution impossible. He is said, however, by Mr. 
Mathew, to be a man of high honour, and he accordingly 
offered to restore all property specially British, amounting to 
400,000 dollars. He evidently regarded this, however, notas 
an act of justice, but as a friendly concession to an ally, andia 
his letter announcing the compromise pleads for secrecy 1 
these terms: “ As it would be a serious matter if this arrauge- 
ment were known, as the prestige and moral force ( fuerz 
moral) which I have gained by the possession of so large a sum 
would in such a case be lost, I beg you to keep it perfectly 
secret.” What better illustration of Mexican morals could 
we desire? A man remarkable among bis countrymen for 
probity considers a robbery an addition to his moral foree, 
and calls the restitution of half the plunder a “ compromise. 
It is a fitting sequel to the affair that the money restored 
never reached the proprietors. It was seized once more at 
Tampico by General Garza, the seals of the Legation broke, 
and the whole amount, on the requisition of a French Consul, 
divided among the proprietors of the original “ condueta. 
Garza, like Degollado, obeys Juarez, and the President pr 
mises to repay the whole sum ; but bondholders, who know 
that any adventurer who stops a “ conducta” can raise ai 
army with the proceeds, declare for “ God and the law” oF 
“ constitutional Government” at his option, rob and m : . 
at discretion, and then set up for President, will not wy 
much hope even in the good intentions of an oe 4 
Juarez, we fear, will go the way of all Mexican Presi ae 
and the anarchy continue till the Americans have leisure 





possible for Spanish Americans to descend. The Mexican 
Government cared nothing for the “ civilized” character of 





remark that the time has arrived to save the last relics o 
Mexican prosperity by final subjugation. 
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THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN AMERICA. 


LINCOLN can wait. By the law to which he 
M appeals, he is bound to allow “ illegal combinations” 
twenty days before he disperses them by force. The time of 
ce expires on the 5th of May, and until that date the 
President will continue his preparations without intermission 
and without bravade. Though without an army, and almost 
without fleet, he is still the chief of a great military race, 
and the force which is rapidly assembling at his call would 
be formidable ina European war. In addition to the seventy- 
five thousand men already summoned, forty thousand more 
have been demanded, and are to be enlisted for three years, 
the most formidable announcement we have yct received. It 
looks as if the President, who at least is aware of his own 
will, were contemplating a war which will last for three cam- 
The regular army, shattered to pieces by defections, 
f the retirement of Southern officers, and by the treachery 
ot indiv.duals like Twiggs, is to be reinforced instantly to 
twenty-five thousand men, who, it must be remembered, will 
not have the Southern frontier to defend. 

Rumours are afloat of a still more decisive increase to the 

lar army, while volunteers, enlisted for no definite period, 
continue to pour in. ‘These calls are in no sense formal, for 
the number asked for is invariably supplied with a rapidity 
and ease which reminds European observers rather of an 
Austrian conscription than an enlistment of free soldiers. 

rise at the numbers, however, disappears, when it is re- 
membered that the American people, though equal in 
number to those of England and Wales, have not yet raised 
an army exceeding our volunteers. It is the willingness of the 
people which is marvellous. The summons to the first Mas- 
sachusetts regiment reached Boston in the evening, and 
was not in circulation till full midnight. At daybreak 
the regiment had cleared the town in its march on Wash- 
ington, enthusiasm having remedied every want. Ten thou- 
sand men are now collected within the capital, ten thousand 
more are marching through Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
and not one Western man has yet arrived. The scarcity 
of arms, though not yet serious, is beginning to be felt, but 
orders of imperial magnitude have been forwarded to Europe, 
and the local factories are in a condition of fierce activity. 
Colonel Colt, in particular, whose loyalty had been ques- 
tioned, has equipped an entire regiment with repeating rifles. 
Money is forthcoming in any amount. The Herald esti- 
mates the amount already given by individuals at five and a 
half millions of dollars, and this is independent of the State 
and Federal contributions. The marine department, though 
not quite so talkative—for private enterprise cannot make a 
Navy—is equally earnest in preparation. The Federal squa- 
drons have not arrived, but orders have been issued to en- 
list eighteen thousand sailors, to equip everything in the 
shape of a steamer that will float, and to secure as many 
private vessels as their owners can be induced to lend. As 
yet it is impossible to form even an idea of the fleet at the 
President’s disposal ; but it seems certain that he has six or 
seven war vessels of some size, and an unlimited force of 
transports, but a great deficiency of small steamers capable of 
being armed. Already Charleston and the Virginian ports 
are effectually blockaded, and the mouth of the Potomac is 
said to be swarming with small vessels. No order seems to 
have been given about privateers, and it is possible that in 
the face of the European decision on this point the President 
prefers for the present to retain all available maritine force 
in his own hand. 

Mr. Lincoln, as we have said, waits, and the constitutional 
delay has encouraged the belief, still popular in England, in 
the possibility of compromise. Despite the barometer, a 
lull is taken for the cessation of the storm. Reports of ne- 
gotiations, overtures, armistice, are freely repeated, and the 
terms of agreement discussed as if a conference were at 
hand. Most of these prophecies are dictated by a secret 
sympathy with the South, but all, whether honest or only 
intended to embarrass, are, we believe, equally without 
foundation. It is, we repeat, impossible for the two parties 
even to negotiate until their comparative strength has 

een defined. There is no locus standi for peaceable 
discussion. Nobody supposes, we presume, that the Pre- 
sident intends to give up Washington, or discuss terms 
mm which that proposal is included. But to retain 
Washington Maryland must be retained, and Maryland 
8 hot yet aware that her function in politics is for the 
present quiet obedience. Nor can the President, if so 
N » Surrender Western Virginia, which is as free as 

ew York, to the clutches of slayeholders eager to 





avenge her treason to the South. Yet her old spirit has 
departed strangely out of the Old Dominion if she submits to 
see her territory partitioned without a stroke in its defence. 
These States are as tenacious of their boundaries as any 
European kingdom, and the right of villages to secede, 
though a logical consequence of Calhoun’s principles, is not 
yet admitted even by the South. Mr. Lincoln, more- 
over, has announced pretty openly his view of the first 
campaign. He intends to enforce the right of way through 
Baltimore in such style that the question shall not be again 
raised during the war. He will retake Harper's Ferry, Fort 
Monroe, and Norfolk in Virginia, and exact the restoration 
of the matériel plundered thence, and now stored up in 
Richmond. And then, with Maryland, Delaware, and Vir- 
ginia finally detached from the South, he will announce the 
next object of the campaign. This programme is scarcely 
favourable to compromise, and the people, the only authority 
superior to the President, seem as little disposed to treat. 
Their real leaders, indeed, amazed at the unanimity which 
prevails, are lending their ears more and more readily to the 
counsel of those who would terminate not only the quarrel 
but its cause. The country folk of the North are fairl 
roused, and they add to the fixed will of the English 
people something of the vindictiveness which marked the 
race they have supplanted. They look on the quarrel, not as 
we are inclined to do, as a fit of irresistible ill-temper, but as 
the natural outburst of a sore festering for thirty years. 
This generation has grown up hearing only of slavery, seeing 
every consideration kept down by fear of emancipation, 
listening to stories of horrors done on ‘the border land by 
slaveowners, brooding over a sullen resolve, if ever the out- 
break should arrive, to end the peril once for all. The hour 
has now arrived, and the quiet men who in six hours had 
exchanged their beds for marching order, will not be 
daunted by the length of the conflict or the results it ma 
involve. But we shall be told, if the North will not yiel 
the South may. Already, Mr. Davis, who was just now so 
loud about his visit to the Capitol, pledges himself only to 
resist the subjugation of the South. As Virginia is included 
in the South, and the partition of Virginia is a certainty, 
that menace does not bear its English interpretation. It 
still means war, though it assumes that the cause of war is 
a just right of self-defence. That the planters are taken by 
surprise at the attitude of the North is probable, but their 
leaders always expected war, and cowardice is never the vice 
of an aristocracy of race. They could obtain no terms 
which would leave slavery anything but a tolerated nuisance, 
and they will, unless their character and their means have 
been alike misjudged, submit as yet to none. When slave 
property is valueless, compromise, based on the surrender of 
guarantees for slavery will be — but scarcely before. 

It is difficult, futile as speculation on such a point must 
be, not to speculate on the character of the virtual leaders in 
this war. Mr. Davis seems intelligible enough,—a man with 
the power which ability, unchecked by scruples or by fear, 
must always yield; but Mr. Lincoln is more difficult to read. 
Five-sixths of the speeches attributed to him are inventions 
as baseless as any Belgian canards. He is a silent man, 
too, lacking in a very remarkable degree the American 
faculty of effective declamation. Even his acts may be 
interpreted on two ny beinper his decision being always 
hampered by more or less of formula. He levies an army 
as he would call out the posse commitatus, declares civil war 
by a notice against illegal combinations, and ee a 
State by a legal plea in favour of aright of way. But we 
see no act of his which indicates vacillation, and incline, 
under the evidence as yet produced, to believe him equal to 
the situation. He is, we suspect, a great man after the 
American type. An English statesman in his position would 
have been content to know that his own will was fixed, and 
gone straight forward, without a thought of the popular view 
of his resolve. American statesmen are drilled out of 
individuality, and Mr. Lincoln, with a will of iron and a heart 
to face all difficulties, still waited for the people. The silent 
masses have spoken at last, and Mr. Lincoln, confident of 
the one judgment which he fears, has in all a acts 
shown himself as inflexible as a Czar. A little letter has 
just been published from Mr. Seward, the “ compromising” 
Secretary of State, which, to our thinking, lets a flood of 
light upon the character of the President. He was asked 
about some proposed armistice, and replied: “That sort of 
business ended on 4th March.” 

The Union is indivisible now as when the inaugural 
address was spoken, be the consequences of the doctrine 
what they may. 
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THE NEAPOLITAN DIFFICULTY. 


HERE was some reason after all in Lord John Russell’s 
short-sighted preference for Italian dualism, Up to 
this date the annexation of the Neapolitan provinces has 
brought to Italy little besides a small fleet and innumerable 
vexations. The great army collected by the Bourbons dis- 
rsed after their fall, and yielded neither officers nor 
soldiers to the Italian cause. The revenue, though available, 
ig not united with that of the North, while the profligate 
system of government pursued by the Bourbons—which 
substituted peculation for salaries—has rooted in the people 
a dangerous impatience of direct taxation. The administra- 
tors who reigned under the old House were either too cor- 
rupt, too bigoted, or, like Liborio Romano, too intensely 
Neapolitan to be permanently employed. Even the fleet 
had to be tone refitted, and officered by Piedmontese. 
The volunteers, so far from being an assistance, have, by 
their importunate claims, almost created disunion in Northern 
Italy, while their great leader has only saved himself in the 
nick of time from becoming a centre of resistance to Italian 
unity. The population in general, instead of adding to the 
strength of the new kingdom, has proved for six months its 
greatest difficulty. The peasantry, intensely ignorant and 
superstitious, are guided by some thirty thousand priests, 
two-thirds of whom are allied to the Papacy by the strong 
links Rome knows so well to forge. They obey every 
hint from Rome, and for the day the interest of the Vatican 
is to embarrass the Power which has terminated its territorial 
authority. The Bourbon is merely a tool. Any cause is 
favoured by the Camarilla, provided only it tends to riot, and 
the consequent diversion of Italian military strength. One 
such cause is furnished by an agrarian question which has from 
time to time roused the agricultural population of every Euro- 
pean country. The peasantry claim the commons, which the 
gentry for their part number among their own possessions. In 
France the difficulty was settled summarily in favour of the 
peasantry in 1789. In England the gentry won the land, 
though so late as 1838 rights of commonage caused riots it 
required the yeomanry to suppress. In Naples, owing toa 
series of circumstances, the dispute has been kept alive; and 
Farini, when Governor of Naples, injudiciously attempted a 
peremptory settlement. He decided for the peasants, but 
upon terms which would have cost the Government the alle- 
giance of the proprietors. His proposition was annulled, 
and the peasants, who fancied themselves secure, sank back 
in a mood which prepared them for any inflammatory advice. 
The priests, of course, used their opportunity, and outrages, 
distinguished by the ferocity which always marks agrarian 
disputes, have continued at intervals throughout the spring. 
These rioters, though bloodthirsty in the extreme, have 
seldom combined for any general cause, but their numbers 
are swelled and their views enlarged by the disbanded 
soldiery, sixty thousand in number, who, after the defeat of 
the Volturno, retreated to their homes. Widely scattered, 
and occupying a strong though not impregnable country, for 
the most part without roads, these men are as troublesome 
to Cavour as the Highlanders were to Pitt. The force dis- 
osable for their subjection, though irresistible in conflict, 
is too small for the country to be covered, while its com- 
manders appear influenced by the military dislike to excessive 
dispersion. 

The state of the metropolitan districts does not tend to 
increase social order. The ruffians of the capital are not yet 
fairly subdued, and the Government, sensitive to the public 
opinion of Europe, has hitherto hesitated to resort to the 
energetic measures imperatively required. Southern nations, 
like good iron, require compression before their highest quali- 
ties are developed. It was the strong Government of the line 
of Savoy which gradually welded Piedmont into what we see— 
amass of steel without a weak spot. The Neapolitans need a 
strong though just ruler, and they have at last been fairly 
taken in hand. Count Cavour pledged himself in Parliament 
to bring Naples into order ; and aristocrats who love freedom 
seldom quail before a mob. The new arrangements are already 
in progress. Fortunately—and this is the great distinction 
between Naples and Hungary—there is no national hatred to 
intensify theintestinedisorder. The Neapolitan peasant hasnot 
a trace of dislike to Victor Emmanuel as King. He is perfectly 
willing to serve Italy, provided he is paid for so doing, and 
does not lose his commonage, and is lett alone in his bizarre 
beliefs. The conscription, therefore, has been introduced, 
and thirty-six thousand youths, who unemployed would be 
the first in all disorders, are to be trained into soldiers to 
repress them. With hostages from every village in the army, 


olitical ferment loses much of its danger, Inne 
ineaall additional soldiers are wie orders for Ne 
tius raising the army in the South—we speak wit H 
regard to the statistics given to the world—to about fort 
thousand effective men. The “respectables” will be 4 
nized asa National Guard, and both forces employed yp. 
scrupulously to secure order once and forall. The Pringg 
de Carignan, a pleasant, and popular royal lay figure, has 
been directed to return to eaxier duties in Turin, and §j 
Martino appointed Viceroy of the Province. This gentlemay 
is not the Commendatore of the same name, the pliant officer 
of Francis the Second, but a Piedmontese of the efficient 
class, who controlled Genoa in 1819, and whose failure, if he 
fails, will not arise from weakness. With a really vigorous 
Viceroy, an army too strong to permit overt resistance, and 
stern uprightness of administration, Naples must sink, or 
rise, into her true position as a wealthy and powerful pro- 
vince in the Italian kingdom. 

The process will be much accelerated if Count Cayour 
can devise plans to secure two objects of immediate neces. 
sity. Naples wants roads, roads which, however rough, 
will admit the passage of artillery and news. The districts 
need to feel at once the presence of troops, and the influence 
of the bustling energetic life of the North. When villagers 
discuss something beyond their right of common and the 
wrongs of Mother Church, half the battle will have been 
gained. Education is a slow process, but excitement travels 
quickly in the South, and political excitement is the best anti- 
dote to village discontent. More important even than thisis 
the management of the village curés. They are all fortu. 
nately Italians, and most of them, probably, decent people, 
though penetrated with the ideas of our own non-jurors, and 
full of enthusiasm for divine rights and the authority of the 
Church. It is hopeless to convince such men, difficult to 
remove them, impossible to destroy their authority in a few 
months. The only alternative is to content them, to make 
them feel that any change would be to the injury of their own 
interests. They are wretchedly poor, and the means fora 
just addition to their salaries have been provided by the 
confiscation of monastic wealth. The Christian doctrine of 
obedience to the powers that be is marvellously fortified 
when those powers are exerted on our own side, and the 
contented priest, though still praying for the Pope, would 
cease to harden prayer into intrigue. 





CONVERSATION. 
“ Celui qui court aprés lesprit, attrappe la sottise.” 

| pgp enon have clearly gone mad about conversation. The 

chances are that any paper you take up, or any modern book 
you open, has an article or a chapter on conversation, and the 
mysteries incident to that most uncommon event in life—meeting 
your neighbour. And certainly, if irritation is one of the sources of 
eloquence, aud impotence is one of the causes of irritation, we 
cannot wonder at the amount of small writing peevishly vouchsaled 
upon the twin art of small talk. So great is the concern with which 
our national inability to converse is felt, that men of uncommon 
attainments and consummate ability have at last resolved to proceed 
by rule of thumb in the matter. Of course, as even Pascal ad- 
mitted to lament, a rule on one side of the equator may not apply 
on the other side, and conversational rules of thumb desigued 
for England must be confined to our island, unless, indeed, a man 
has a sufliciently large intellect to generalize upon a local rule, and 
transfuse the same spirit into different letter. In England, thea, 
unless you happen by a spiteful star to be gifted with an Irish 
facility of talk, a curse which entails upon your shining existence 
the drawback of being almost always considered a fool, the rule for 
you to follow will be this, whenever you are “gravelled for lack of 
matter :” “ During the time of year between the Ist of May and 3lst 
of July, talk of the Exhibition ; and during the rest of the year talk 
about travelling.” ‘lo begin with, the word “ Exhibition” itself 
is a most admirable word, a three-pronged trident, which, if 
vigorously plunged into the simmering thought of the dullest Miss, 
can scarcely fail to catch some floating recollection. For it may 
mean the Great Exhibition of the past, or the Great Exhibition of 
the future, or the little exhibition of the present in Trafalgar-square. 
Here then is a boundless field in which to ramble o’er a mimic 
world without having left England. But if you have left England, 
and belong to the Travellers’ Club, so much the better. You 
can combine the two, and revel in the mutual novelty of your re 
spective impressions. 
The rule is excellent, and we mean to adopt it. Nevertheless 
we fear there are obstacles to pleasant conversation, which no 
mere rule of thumb can overcome. First of all, there is vauity 





and self-love. A man who is for ever looking at his own toes, 
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. not likely to be a good dancer. So it is in conversation.| A little earnestness —that is to say, a little love of life for its own 
8 2 inkine what thev are to say and how | sake, a little “ bonhommie,” a little abnegation of yourself—so far, at 
Those who are always thinking . y 0 { ! 
are to say it, and calculating to a nieety how much and a as . -_ a Se i whether your ae ae are 
Y vitle they may utter, and how well they can express it, are not | likely to be dimmed by the cackling tongues of your invisible enemies 
how 1! ch. After all, to say the first thing that comes into |— 2" # word, just so much earnestness as to save the wide world from 
likely to say much. . re ey “, | your universal scorn, just enough to give even a casual acquaint- 
his head is the most sensible plan a man can act upon. If a man's | ance credit for the possession of a touch of common humanity—will 
jad is a bad one, let him mend it. But, exeept through his head, | go far, you may be certain, to spare you the necessity of any rules of 
je need scarcely hope to patch up his tongue. If he must talk, | thumb to ensure your sublimity against the possible chance of having 
\et him be himself. At any rate, he adds to natural history, | nothing to say. If, however, while to converse remains a necessity, 
here every specimen has its value. If silence, however, is | you have neither earnestness in yourself nor confidence in your 
¥ = neighbour, why not invent them? The actor’s art is no mean 
erery man’s sense is nonsense to one who knows better, why adjunct of civilization. One more word, If you are haunted with 
as every pans . se Ni —s a3, | the absolute necessity of being provided with tinsel, if you cannot 
then, there should be an organized hierarchy of silence, azd one man’s | believe that anything will p hon brillianey, if you are possessed 
, 2 ‘lieve that any y ay : 2 possesse 
tongue should wag gdh om : ile _* ould be the rule, speech an } with the idea that natural feeling, truth, kindness, conviction, know- 
exception, and every word a slip, except from the sole prophet of | ledge, and thought are not sufficient for common intercourse, we 
utterance. As this cannot be the intended or recognized swmmum | will present you with a rule, from the pen of no small authority, 
jonum as regards conversation, perhaps we must be content to | which, in our humble opinion, is worth every rule that ever yet was 
adopt the principle of saying what comes uppermost, provided always | penned upon the subject. It is very simple, and, indeed, not en- 
ge strive to improve the fountain-head. tirely reverent. But here it is : 








the appropriate shield for defence against talking nonsense, 


But besides vanity, there is another obstacle to conversation in “ La vraie éloquence se moque de l’éloquence !” 
m off-shoot of vanity, which we may fairly call the “ lues Bub- | —true eloquence cares not a fig for ng wee With this rule, and two 
® 7 say “ P ° ° . ° 
biana ;” the itch to be for ever saying “good things,” and to | grains of good nature, a man will fare hardly indeed if he does not get 


tuate the contemptible race of the Bubb Doddingtons. Hence, | on with those who meet him on the same terms. 
joo, the vulgar trick into which some circles fall, the end of 
whose existence it is to “cap” one another’s jokes. Decidedly 220 SS SS SSS 
the spirit of “capping” is unconversational. People there are Meet 
who could not sleep if they had not “capped” their neighbour’s Fuse. 
joke. We never think of them without being reminded of the rival | Ty chronicling the most remarkable occurrences of our Italian Opera, 
cocks on rival dunghills that fall to clapping their wings and oe ees . . os , , 

eer “Ye 5 : our attention, this week, is especially due to one incident which will 
crowing in succession one after another, where one has made a very . ' : nate 
brilliant hit over some dirty little grain of corn, It would almost probably be memorable in the annals of music in this country—the 
sem as if each chanticleer would fall in his own estimation, and be | début, we mean, of Adelina Patti, a young prima donna whose very 
iost in the mind of his harem, if he failed to cap the witticism of his | name, a week ago, was unknown to the English public, but who has 
next-door rival. ‘Celui qui court aprés l’esprit, attrappe la sottise,” | all at once shone out as one of the brightest stars of the lyric stage. 
said La Rochefoucauld, and he probably never put a better truth | She appeared on Tuesday as the Sonzambula, and achieved a triumph 
into fewer words. Ripe ser ag “ and wget ange, Shake the | as great as any that we have ever witnessed. Perhaps greater than 
tree poy a aoa . a l h set on edge. hen, —— any ; because all the most triumphant débuts that we can remember 

ti sre are le people who never cap and never take a : 
other hand, there ¢ peo} ; c Cap and m “have been made by persons already renowned throughout Europe, 
joke; who look at you, sublime and impervious, enthroned upon 7 > a : . 
: and surrounded by the halo of acknowledged greatness, while this 

| young stranger, slightly announced and unheralded by the trumpet 


their merit and possessions. It is not enough for them to know that 
you are not a pickpocket or a spy. Nor is it asufficient passport to | YOU l 
: | of fame, has conquered by the unaided power of her own genius and 
talent. 


their conversation that you should be introduced to them as a gentle- 
Adelina Patti is a girl of eighteen, of an Italian family, but resi- 


man. Not that they have nothing tosay. Far from it. Their minds 
are teeming with wealth, even greater than their pockets contain. 
But the spirit of the purse has crept up to their brains. “Touch me | dent in the United States of America since she was a year old. She 
not” is written on them, before and behind. They require to brood a | was an “infant prodigy” in the strongest sense of the word, singing 
long brooding over your obnoxious, because strange, image until you | before she could speak, acquainted at four years old with the gems 
have passed a moral quarantine and are admitted from the ranks of a | of the operas of the day, and at nine attracting notice as a public 
beast and a brother into the Irish Brigade of licensed freedom of | performer. Such precocity is in general not favourably looked upon 
speech. | or regarded as an indication of future excellence, but those who ge- 
But perhaps the most fatal obstacle to conversation in TEng- | neralize on this subject do not consider how many infant prodigies 
land lies in the tacit and deeply ingrained habit in which most | have turned out great artists. The great musical historian and 
Englishmen are trained of restraining their feelings and keeping their | critic, Dr. Burney, brought some ridicule upon himself by citing 
a to themselves. This is, no doubt, partly due to the na-| with approbation, at a time when the name of Mozart had begun to 
tional character, but also, and not a little, to the sulky pride which | be heard throughout Europe, the opinion of a friend who, after hear- 
at once dreads an offence to caste, and fears to say a word which | ing Mozart’s music, set him down as “a further instance of early 
our enemy, under the fell guise of an acquaintance, may perchance | fruit being more extraordinary than excellent!” But to return to 
y hold of to turn you into ridicule and contempt, which, after all, | Adelina Patti. Her musical talents having been cultivated by good 
0 man is so insignificant, sordid, or illiterate, that he cannot do, | education, she went upon the opera stage, on which (unknown as her 
for anybody can sneer and look vulgar and ill-natured about | name has remained in this country) she has reached a high position 
auything. The pride and the fear once repressed, Englishmen | in several of the principal cities of the Union. She is a solitary 
talk as easily as most races, and far more naturally. He who | instance of a singer becoming a great artist without ever having been 
keeps his arm in a sling is not likely to have the use of it long. So | in Europe. 
it is with conversation. What was once a natural function may} Her triumph on Tuesday was as complete as unexpected. The 
easily turn to impotence, and a man may cultivate the art of silence | house was full, not because there was any special attraction, but 
under the influence of criticism and the east wind, until no amount | because the Opera at this fashionable season is always full on 
of sunshine will avail to save him from moral lock-jaw. Where | a subscription night. The debutante on her entrance made no 
everybody seems to be so keen upon the subject, we presume impression beyond what was produced by the sight of a pretty young 
any contribution towards the art of conversation which may avert so | girl who presented herself with much grace and ingenious modesty. 
a calamity from any one may prove not unacceptable to our | There was no crowd of admirers by anticipation ready to greet her 
readers. Lf, then, the “ exhibition,” should fail you and your conver- | before she opened her lips. But the few phrases of recitative 
sational coach-and-four should break down on your “travels from ey ena by Amina to her young companions were sweetly and 
dawn to sunset,” try the very unusual course of assuming a little | feelingly uttered, and introduced very x were one of the most 
prod nature and sympathy. You are not, we will suppose, abso- | brilliant and beautiful airs that Bellini over wrote. Before it was 
utely destitute of imagination. Imagine for once that you are kind- | over the young singer had “conquered the situation ;” her place was 
earted, and that you have a touch of common feeling. Perhaps the | thenceforth fixed and settled. The exquisite sweetness and 
ort may cost you some trouble. But strong efforts have a charm | purity of her voice, its flexibility, compass, and truth of into- 
for strong natures. Montaigne liked to pinch himself. It made him| nation; the clear articulation of the most rapid passages ; 
(himself. Pinch your imagination into momentary feeling. Forget | the originality and fancy of her ornaments and fioriture; the 
that you are a great and a clever man, and a much-dreaded, much- | marvellous ease and fluency with which the most enormous 
' 
| 











revered critic. Remember, even if it brings a passing blush to your | difficulties were executed; and, above all, the manner in which 
eek, that you were once a youth, and that your sisters were not | all the resources of art were made to seem the spontaneous 
Yery unlike the “regulation young lady” who sits by your side. ‘Try | and artless expressions of tenderness and joy; all these things were 
imagine that she would be glad enough to drop her “ regula- | felt by every one, and she ended amid a tumult of admiration and 
tions .Were it not for the dread you inspire her, and that if she were | delight. From this time the excitement went on increasing till the 
only sitting at home comfortably over the tea and bread-and-butter, | curtain fell, aftera display in the famous finale “ Ah, non giunge” of 
Which the mighty critie Byron despised, but which are now all the | unparalleled vocal power and brillianey. But it was by no means in such 
ion, you might find her as pleasant and agreeable as if | displays, wonderful as they were, that the charm of Mdlle. Patti’s 

¢ end of life were not (as of course it is) fevered wit, and venom 2 | performance chiefly lay. It was still more strongly felt in those 
Gace, broiled political bone, and deviiled reputation. If possible, | simple and pathetic melodies of which this beautiful opera is so full, 
too just for a moment to indulge the delusion that the great object | and in the truth and nature which marked her acting from the first 

€ 1s, after all, tolive your own life, aud not solely to be different | scene to the last, and which gave her a power over the sympathies of 

or superior to, everybody else. the audience scarcely inferior to that of Jenny Lind herself. We 
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are far from supposing that this young girl of eighteen is a “ fault- 
less monster, which the world ne’er saw.” She must necessarily have 
defects which derogate from the perfection of art; but a performance 
so moving and exciting is not favourable to the critical judgment. 
Whatever imperfections she may have betrayed, we were at the time 
in no disposition to observe them, nor are we now to point them out. 
Such a task we may have yet to undertake, but not till we know her 
better, both in her strength and her weakness, from having seen her 
in i? characters in which she has gathered her transatlantic 
laurels. 


The production of Dox Giovanni at the same theatre, on Monday, 
‘was also an occurrence which calls for notice. This opera is often 
ormed, almost every season indeed, but very seldom in a manner 
worthy of the work of its immortal author. And im making this 
remark we do not confine it to this theatre or this country, but ex- 
tend it to Germany and France—for in Italy Mozart has never been 
much known, sharing in the dislike of every thing Zedesco. In Lon- 
don, Don Giovanni has never, till now, been given in a manner at all 
satisfactory. The has never been properly “ cast ;” the effect 
of the whole being always a by incompetent actors being thrust 
into the principal parts. We have scarcely ever had a fitting repre- 
sentative of the hero, Leporei/o has almost uniformly been a mere 
-bufioon, and Zivira, the true heroine of the drama, has, as a matter 
of course, been assigned to some third-rate performer. ‘The music, 
too, has been mutilated, interpolated, and otherwise tampered with ; 
and this outrage has never been so flagrant as during the last two 
seasons at this theatre—a fact well known to every one to whom 
the memory of Mozart is dear. Now, however, the case is very 
different. The opera is performed as the illustrious master wrote it, 
the omissions are supplied, and the alterations discarded. The cha- 
racter of Don Giovanni is both well acted and well sung by Faure ; 
Elvira, in the hands of Csillag, is invested with due importance and 
interest ; Formes’s Leporelio is one of his most striking efforts ; and 
the little part of Masetto is made a great part by that consummate 
comedian Ronconi. As to Donna Anna and Zerlina, these two cha- 
racters have generally been in good hands, and they are still in 
good hands while represented by Penco and Miolan-Carvalho. In 
short, we have now on our Italian stage the chef-d’euvre of Mozart 
in all its grandeur and beauty. 





Fine Arts, 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sreconp Notice. 
Mr. E. M. Warp, always manly and erudite, has produced a work 
which amply atones for the deficiencies of his court pictures. He 
has never been in greater strength than in (169) “ Ante-chamber at 
Whitehall during the dying Moments of Charles IL.” It is doubtful 
whether the King will die in the Catholic or Protestant faith. The 
last sacrament is being administered, but the King finds great difli- 
culty in swallowing the bread. The door of the ante-chamber opens, 
anda hand is seen taking a glass of water from a bowing page. The 
English bishops stand aloof, doubtful and indignant. The ante- 
chamber is crowded with courtiers, flirting and gossiping, combing 
their periwigs, or yawning with weariness at the protracted cere- 
mony. In the foreground pages are occupied in feeding the royal 
spaniels, one of which, having escaped from its attendant, tries to 
run through the open door—the only creature who cares for the 
dying man within. The infamous Judge Jeffreys enters in the back- 
ground, and some doctors are discussing the efficacy of a drauglit. 
Every part of this picture has been honestly and carefully thought 
‘out. The details of architecture, costume, and ornament are all 


. ° sp: P Ge 
He sniffs the air as if in remonstrance with his mistress for tak; 
new pet into her favour. ‘The lines of figure and quadraped Wed 
and weave into each other with a harmony of which none but 
most accomplished artist could be capable. The drawing of the 

is perfect. Bone, sinew, and muscle are marked with thorough a 
ledge and just discrimination. Its coat is, perhaps, too smooth wad 
glossy considering that a struggle has lately takeu place. With ti 
exception, criticism must give place to admiration. In the North 
Room are three drawings in pastel by Sir Edwin: “ The Fatal Duel” 
(757), and “ Scenes in the Marquis of Breadalbane’s Highland Deer 
Forest (758, 759). The “Duel” has been between two stags, one gf 
which lies stretched lifeless on the snow-covered mountain.side. the 
victor bellows out his triumph while his life-blood is fast ebbing. la 
all these drawings there is that perfect intimacy with animal form 
movement, and expression, which this painter possesses to so remark. 
able an extent. In point of execution they are extremely interestipe 
and consummately powerful. Not a touch could be obliterated wig, 
out disturbing the effect of the whole. Sir Edwin Landseer js a tre 
painter. He discourses with equal grace and readiness to the ¢ilj 
in art, and to iis most learned professor. Mr. O’Neil stil] harps on 
the “ Eastward Ho!” theme. He proves the truth of the old saying 
that one can have too much of a good thing. It és possible to ti 
of that lachrymose woman in the dirty striped red shawl after seewy 
her for the fourth time. The “Parting Cheer” (335), in pointg 
painting, presents marked improvement in many passages over forme 
pictures, but the grief is too noisy and turbulent. There is an agony 
of tears, but a dearth of pathos. Contrast and variety are needed 
to give it truth. One figure only, and that an unimportant one (q 
| old sailor smoking his pipe), regards the departing ship with any w. 
proach to composure. Surelyeverybody would not be so desolate and 
| desponding ? Would not some of the women smile hopefully through 
| their tears as they waved farewell to friend or husband? And wher 
|is any sign of that tipsy joviality which, if not a main feature, isip. 
j variably an accompaniment of these scenes? Hogarth would have 
igiven it, and I do not see that Mr. O'Neil gains anything by is 
omission. 

Mr. David Roberts is broad and vigorous as of yore. His two 
| pictures, “Ruins of the Temple of the Sun, Baalbck” (108), and 
| Féte Day at St. Peter’s, Rome” (158), if not everything that could 
| be desired in colour, fully display that perfect knowledge of ardi- 
| tectural construction and attention to picturesque detail which have 

earned him so wide a reputation. Mr. Redgrave’s best contributim 
jis “Young Lady Bountiful” (109). A girl is bringing a basket 
laden with charitable gifts to a poor old woman who sits at work by 
| her cottage door, overshadowed by broad yew-trees. A break in the 
foliage affords a glimpse of the garden beyond, with its old well and 
| straw-thatched beehives. The figures are somewhat weak, but the 
background shows much simple love and feeling for nature. Mr. 
| Creswick is honest and hearty in “ The North Countrie” (11}),a 
| homely landscape painted with unaffected truth. A larger pictur, 
|* Trent Side” (305), is equally commendable for its freedom from 
meretricious trickery. ‘Two pictures by Mr. G. Jones, “Streets ia 
| Geneva, 1825 (28, 37), are interesting, not only as the work ofa 
| veteran artist, but as conveying the impression of what Geneva was 
like six-and-thirty years ago, Mr. Faed, like Mr. Ward, has chos 
|}a death scene as the mainspring of his picture. “ From Dawato 
| Sunset” (247), represents the interior of a Scotch peasant’s cottag. 
|'o the left is a bed; the curtains, partially drawn, reveal an 
| wrinkled, shrivelled hand, that of the grandmother of the family, who 
has just died. Her son sits near the bed in an attitude of mail 
| griel, a very fine figure, with great intensity of expression of face 
|limb. ‘he daughter’s grief is more demonstrative ; she kneels dow, 











accurate, and painted with minute precision. The facial character of | hiding her face in the bed-curtains. The man’s wife, who holds a 


the time has been well caught, especially in the lady with the fea- 
thered fan to the right, and the buxom beauty who is laughing with 
the courtier in the salmon-coloured suit. The portraits of the 
Bishops Kerr, Compton, and Sancroft are also well preserved. No 
pains have been spared to render the illustration of a shallow, heart- 
less age as faithful as possible. The picture enforces its moral 
strongly. The general effect may lack concentration and the com- 
position more universal clearness, but the amount of thought shown 
almost compensates for these deficiencies. The good qualities of 
the picture become more apparent at every gaze, and Mr, Ward has 
reason to congratulate himself on the general recognition and appre- 
ciation of this his latest and best work. Sir Edwin Landseer gives a 
triumphant denial to the assertions of those critics who last year pre- 
dicted that his powers were on the wane. Seldom have his thoroughly 
artistic qualities been better exemplified than in “The Shrew 
Tamed” (135). A young lady ina riding-habit is reclining against 
the shoulder of a beautiful mare, whose vicious propensities she 
has just subdued by means of the Rarey method of horse- 
taming. Perfectly quiet and gentle, the animal now turns to caress 
the jewelled hand which is playfully patting its nose. No longer 
aeed of the strap which bound the refractory fore-leg—the process 
has been so complete that the lady’s expression of complacent tri- 
umph may be easily pardoned. A touch of humour is given by the 
introduction of a King Charles spaniel squatting on the straw above. 


| baby im her lap (the dawn of the picture as the dead woman is the 
| Sunset), is imposing silence on two of the children who enter the dost, 
| unconscious, apparently, of the loss that has befallen the family. Two 
| little ones play on the floor with an “ egg-boiler” (wof an hour-glas, 
as the critics persist in calling it) and a kitten. The deathly stiles 
of the chamber, and the solemn grief of its occupants, are conv 
with great power, without exaggeration, and without clap-trap. 
incident of the egg-boiler is too obvious and hackneyed, and the 
candle going out at the precise moment of death is a coincides 
more frequently met with in pictures than in real life. The executia 
is still touchy and spotty, but take it for all in all, this is the mos 
manly and touching picture Mr. Faed has exhibited. From op 
pressive atmosphere of the sick-room it is a relief to pass mto 
open air and sunlight, and to revel in it with Mr. Hook. He has three 
pictures, all redolent of that happy joyous spirit which makes us lore 
as well as admire his work. “ Leaving Cornwall for the Whit ! 
Fishing” shows the pier with a boat preparing to start ; the prineip 
group 1s composed of a stalwart fisherman nestling his face to that al 
his child, while his wife, who is holding a bundle containing a chang 
of clothes, looks on amusedly. Young children loll at full lengtt 
upon the pier; men are paying out rope and lowering nets mle 
boat; beyond is the transparent, Seine cnlonant sea, and the sualy 
coast. In 317, “ Compassed by the Inviolate Sea,” the fisiermaas 
at leisure, stretched upon the grass and playing with his baby, 
kicks and gambols as it lies on its back. The mother fondly leans @ 
her husband’s shoulder. Above the bank on which these figures # 





reclining appears the form of a Puck-like child who has been 
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— 
to gather sea-weed. “Sea-Urchins” (522) are a couple 
“ome on a stone buoy, fishing for gurnet. Delightful are 
all these for their freshness and perfect freedom from convention. 
(ne can_almost smell the salt breeze and feel the warm sun as he 
Mr. Hook’s pictures possess the remarkable faculty of making 
Period wish to “get out of town.” Mr. Horsley sends an im- 
portant picture—a modern version of the Prodigal Son called “ Lost 
and Found” (285). The advent of the prodigal, who crouches by 
the road-side, abashed, humbled, and half-elad, has been notified to 
the father—a farmer-like looking man, who comes towards his son 
+}, eager face and outstretched hands. Beyond is seen the pro- 
al’s forsaken home. His sick mother comes out attended by 
hours and watches the meeting from afar. The foreground is 
with groups of children that have been gleaying m the ad- 
These are very happily conceived and painted— 
they look on with silent awe and wonder. ‘The dog eagerly 
‘king the prodigal’s hand is a good point. The landscape of 
rich foliage and undulating harvest-fields, the pale evening sky, 
are rendered as happily as the figures. It is a pity that the 
father is neither looking nor walking im the direction of his son, 
Owing to this defect, and to the fact of the prodigal’s body being 
ially concealed by the dog, the story is scarcely obvious at first 
iit. “The First Born,” by Mr. F. Goodall, is a pathetic and inte- 
resting picture. It represents a life-sized seated figure of an Egyptian 
mother bending over her babe. The expression of the dusky face in 
its loving tenderness is very excellent, and its general largeness of 
treatment, rich colour, and firm drawing, place this work far before the 
merely pretty pictures Mr. Goodall has been wont to exhibit. “ School 
of Sultan Hassan, Cairo” (290), by the same painter, has much of the 
same qualities, and contains some capital types of character, but for a 
work so small a little more finish would be desirable. The effects of 
reflected sunlight do not appear to have been sufficiently studied. 
Mr. John Lavis contributes three pictures of Eastern life: “A 
Bedouin Sheikh, Egypt” (149); “In the Bezestein, Cairo” (266); and 
“ Edfou, Upper Egypt” (350). It is searcely necessary to say that 
all these are elaborated with wonderful delicacy of colour and yninute- 
ness of detail. The effect of scorching sunlight in “ Edfou” is very 
admirable. Very different from these refined pictures is Mr.-Holman 
Hunt’s “Street Scene in Cairo: the Lantern-maker’s Courtship” 
(231), a work that will rather detract from than add to his present 
tion. The young lantern-maker, seated on his shop-board, is 
feeling the features of his future bride through the black veil which 
conceals the lower portion of her face, and which Cairene etiquette 
uires to be always worn by respectable women. Here is a subject 
of which the subtle and delicate genius of Leslie would have made an 
admirable picture. In Mr. Hunt’s hands it becomes coarse and 
verges upon caricature. The lover, instead of gently passing his 
hand over the form beneath the veil, presses his arm agdiust the body 
of his inamorata with such force as to render the preservation of her 
equilibrium a matter of some difficulty, and claws at the veil as il 
his object were rather to remove it altogether. The heads are out of 
all rtion with the figures, and in the ungainly form and con- 
strained rigid attitude of the girl, one may look in vain for that lithe 
suppleness of limb and voluptuous grace of movement so charac- 
teristic of the women of the East. ‘The details, by their sharpness of 
form and definite colour, distract the eye from the main inci- 
dent. Distant objects appear as near as those in the foreground. 
Eastern atmosphere will m much in rendering remote details with 
distinctness, but it cannot violate natural laws, and Mr. Hunt would 
be troubled to tell why a piece of vrange-peel, several feet within the 
picture, should be as bright in colour as one in the immediate fore- 
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Mr. Calderon makes rapid strides towards excellence. “ Liber- 
ating Prisoners on the Young Heir’s Birthday” is a very attractive 
and capitally-painted picture. A count and countess with their son, 


a pretty child of some eight years of age, are grouped near a prison- | 


door, {rom which the captives are issuing. ‘The little fellow, pleased, 
yet shy, and with the stead/ast stare of childhood, is giving alms to 
one of the dirtiest and most obtrusively grateful prisoners that ever 
suffered incarceration. .The countess, in white satin robe, with bro- 
caded sleeves, looks down with a smile of maternal pride at her boy. 
pose is graceful and her expression true and beautiful. The 
count, a jovial, natured aristocrat, stands by her side, making 
am admirable foil by his dark rich dress and his robust manliness. 
The picture is rich and broad in effect. Mr. Calderon has been 
eharged with caricature in the prisoners and gaoler, but I think 
Without cause. Such heads may be seen any day. Many of our 
Painters who have the power of portraying beauty, content them- 
selves with doing nothing else. Mr. Calderon, more wise, avails 
of the artifices of contrast, and enhances the beauty of his 
s hy opposing it with characteristic ugliness. The chief fault 
the picture is its tendency to bravura in execution. ‘The painter’s 
facility has 
ness. This objection cannot be maifttained in his other picture, 
La Demande en Mariage” (72). An old French sexton, formerly 
Soldier, as appears by a sword hanging on the belfry wall and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour in his button-hole, is thoughtfully 
Considering a my oy of marriage made to his pretty daughter, who 
Sits bashfully by his side. ‘The expectant swain 1s seen peeping 
through a door in the background. ‘Truth of tone, dexterous mauni- 
pulation, and good feeling for character, render this a very able 
re. The head of the lover might have been dispensed with; 
the picture would have told its story equally well. 
Day Port. 
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DU CHAILLU’S EQUATORIAL AFRICA* 

Tis volume will not disappoint the unusual expectations it has 

excited. The region vate by its author has not, indeed, the 

peculiar fascination of that which still encloses the mysterious 

sources of the Nile, but, except in this respect, it is not surpassed in 
the striking character of its natural features, by any portion of Africa 

with which the researches of travellers have as yet made us ac- 
quainted ; while the strange and hitherto unknown animals which 

dispute with scarcely less extraordinary human inhabitants, its un- 

tamed solitudes, invest it with an interest to which no other portion 

of the globe at present affords a parallel. Unfortunately the qualifi- 

cations which make a good reed do not necessarily enable him to 

describe what he has seen, and we could point to more than one dull 
and confused volume of African exploration which has done little 
more than furnish materials for further condensation by more prac- 
tised hands, and of which, owing to its bad execution, the popularity 
has been by no means commensurate with the advantage of its sub- 
ject. Let us hasten to say that the literary merit of Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
volume is all that could possibly be wished, and that in this large 
volume of 470 pages we have not found one which we were inclined 
to skip. The care with which he kept his journal from day to day 
during his progress, a task than which it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive anything more trying, has given his work a freshness and live- 
liness of detail which is of the very highest value. We seem to get 

| the impression of all he witnessed with the same clearness with 
which it passed through his mind, and his judgment in the selection 
| and arrangement of his materials cannot be too highly praised. The 
usual fault of travellers who are inexperienced as writers, he has 
entirely avoided—that of following too servilely the course ofa diary, 
and presenting various minute particulars which ought to be brought 
together in the same scattered way in which they were at first picked 
up. In the main portion of the book he has given the narrative of 
his actual progress, with the stirring episodes with which it was 
enlivened, but on other subjects, such as those of climate, of govern- 
ment, and the slave system, of the native superstitions, of the cus- 
toms of the more remarkable tribes, and of some of the principal 
animals he encountered, he has classified his observations in separate 
chapters, and has thus been enabled to steer clear of much useless 
repetition. 

Those who look on a map of Africa will observe on its western 
coast the mouths of several rivers which empty themselves into the 
sea within one or two degrees of the Equator. It was through the 
country watered by these streams and their tributaries that the jour- 
neys of Mr. Du Chaillu extended; his respective limits being about 
one hundred miles north, and one hundred and fifty south of the line ; 
while the distance to which he penetrated into the interior seems to 
have been about three hundred and twenty miles, which is about one- 
sixth of the diameter of the continent at that point. His explora- 
tions were accomplished in five or six distinct trips, after each of 
which he returned to the coast to make a fresh start on the next oc- 
| casion, a plan necessitated by the limited supplies of food to be ob- 
tained, and the impossibility of taking enough clothes to stand for 
any time the wear and tear of the almost impenetrable jungle. 





led him in this instance somewhat into the sin of slight- | 


On his first journey, which is interesting enough in his account, 
but less remarkable than some of his subsequent ones, it is not re- 
'quisite to dwell, except to draw attention to the peculiarities of 
African commerce. This is conducted on a system which forms 
|almost a complete bar to the development of the resources of the 
| country, and until some more effectual way of getting at them than 
at present exists is opened, neither Christianity nor civilization will 

have much chance of penetrating more than a few miles inland. The 
rivers are the highways of trade, and their banks are possessed by 
several different tribes, through each of which every article has to 
pass before it can reach the hands of the captain who wants to buy 
jit. The finder of a tusk two hundred miles from the coast is not 
allowed to take it himself to market ; he must transmit it through 
all the people who lie between, éach of whom takes a per centage of 
the profit. The system is not only one of commission but of trust ; 
neither the first, nor any succeeding middleman, having the slightest 
security for the goods from those to whom they are passed on; so 
that if the various per centages take all the profit, as is frequently 
the case, the unfortunate owner has to go without altogether. He 
| never sees the white trader who is ultimately to receive his merchan- 
dise, and is easily made to believe the most absurd tales of his cruelty 
and fraud. Neither is honesty the best policy, for if a man is shrewd 
enough to get more than is considered his fair share of trade, by 
meaus of fair dealing, he is “ blacked” as we should say, and may, 
perhaps, pay the penalty with his life. The white men also throw 
much temptation in the way of the natives by entrusting them with 
large quantities of goods on barter, which they sometimes keep till 
the trader is tired out, or suffering from the climate, and then put 
him off with a very slight equivalent. The whole system is utterly 
disorganized, and is likely to remain so till the merchants themselves 
succeed in reaching the head quarters whence the produce comes, 
which it is possible that Mr. Du Chaillu’s exploits may now show 
them how to acccomplish. 

Our author’s next journey was to a remarkable range of moun- 

tains extending north and south about sixty miles from the coast, 
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called the Sierra del Crystal, beyond which live the Fans, a tribe as 
to whose cannibal propensities a wished to satisfy himself. His 
doubts were set at rest the moment he entered one of their villages, 
for he met a woman carrying a piece of a human thigh, and saw 
human bones lying about in all directions, a body having just been 
divided. ‘The diet seemed to agree with them, for they were the 
finest set of negroes he met with in the interior, and in the way their 
settlements were gradually extending towards the coast there was 
perceptibly a more enterprising spirit than is shown by any other 
tribe. They are also very warlike, and excellent workers of the iron 
which, in the shape of ore is found all over their country, and which, 
by a tedious process, they work up into a much better article than 
that which comes to them from Europe. Their cannibalism is the 
most repulsive form of that practice we have ever heard of, for they 
eat the bodies of people who have died of disease, buy the dead of 
other tribes, and, like veritable ghouls, have been known to steal 
freshly buried bodies from the cemetery, and cook and eat them, or 
smoke and carry them away into the woods. Yet, notwithstanding 
this horrible custom, Mr. Du Chaillu thought them the most pro- 
mising of all the tribes he met with ; they have courage and ingenuity, 
and treated him with unvarying hospitality and kindness. 

The Fans were the most remarkable of all the tribes visited by Mr. 
Du Chaillu, but he came in contact with a vast variety of others, 
whose characteristics he minutely describes. For these we must in 
general refer the reader to the volume itself. ‘The impression left on 
us by what he says about them is that either his tact, firmness, and 
management was much greater than that of any traveller except 
Livingstone, or that the natives of the Western coast are easier to 
deal with when they are fully convinced that no interference with 
their trading monopoly is intended. In no case did the traveller 
meet with any gratuitous molestation, and among several tribes who 
had never seen a white man he was considered as the “ spirit” who 
made all the guns and beads which were brought to Africa. He 
generally met with the greatest hospitality, was tenderly nursed in 
several attacks of fever, and on more than one occasion left the whole 
of his property in the charge of natives with perfect safety. The 
men whom he employed to assist him in hunting and to carry the 
immense amount of luggage, provisions, &c., which he always had to 
take with him, acted with entire fidelity and devotion to his imterests. 
And nothing appears to have delayed his progress in either of the 
directions in which he penetrated furthest, but the natural obstacles of 
the country—the thick forests, the constant difficulty of obtaining 
food, the gradual exhaustion of means of barter, and his disinclina- 
tion to trust himself among unknown tribes with insuflicient supplies 
and diminished ammunition. Mr. Du Chaillu says, in his preface, 
that one of his objects was to ascertain whether any location could 
be found suited for a missionary station. He does not state the 
conclusion at which he arrived on this point, but from his account 
of the Ashira, a tribe inhabiting a large and fertile prairie about a 
hundred and twenty miles from the coast, disposed to regard tle 
white man with great veneration, not more superstitious than most 
of the natives, and possessing very great skill in textile manufac- 
tures, we should imagine that among these, if anywhere, might be 
found the opening required. 

The most interesting part of Mr. du Chaillu’s discoveries relates, 
however, not tothe men, but to the beasts—apparently so closely 
related to them. He met with three new species of apes, two of 
which are very remarkable indeed; and has enlarged and most 
materially corrected our knowledge of another, probably the most ex- 
traordinary kind existing. One of the two former is the “ kooloo- 
kamba,” which in outward appearance is more like the human species 
than any of its genus yet ome to naturalists. Its skull has not 
the usual receding shape, but is domical in form, while the facial 
angle is to that of the aimee as 57 to 54—the facial angle of the 
negro being 75, and of the Caucasian skull 86, Its cranial capacity 
is greater than that of any other ape; its face is bare, its muzzle 
less prominent, and fringed by something like whiskers. The ears 
are very like those of man, but their position, which is high, dimi- 
nishes the resemblance. Mr. du Chaillu was at once struck with its 
likeness to an Esquimaux or a Chinese ; but the animal is extremely 
rare, and he was able ouly to procure one specimen. Another kind, 
also first discovered by him, is the “ Nieshgo-mbouvé,” an ape which 
builds for itself a shelter in trees, woven of leaves, in the exact shape 
of an umbrella, very neatly made, so as to turn the rain, which, as it 
must be renewed, probably, every other week, shows that the animal 
is of rather industrious habits. At night this ape climbs up his tree, 
seats himself on a branch, with his head in his canopy, and reposes 
securely by throwing one arm round the trunk. He is docile when 
caught young, and ‘Mr. du Chaillu succeeded in taming one, which 
became much attached to him, and a general favourite, but dicd after 
a few months. 

The great feature of the book, however—and we may add, one of 
the principal lions of the season—is the Gorilla, probably the most 
savage, terrible, and untamable brute anywhere known, and yet pre- 
senting a portentous resemblance to man. Mr. du Chaillu met with 
the gorilla in most of his journeys, his first encounter with one being 
on his way to the country of the Fans. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that the name of the gorilla is by no means new, thougl we 
have never heard much about it till lately. In the voyage of Hanno, 
which took place, at any rate, some time before the destruction of 
Carthage, the geographer mentions that he passed an island containing 
creatures “with hairy bodies, whom the interpreters called gorillas ;” 
that the males escaped by their great agility, climbing rocks and 
trees, but that he “took three women, who Tit and tore” so much 
that it was necessary §o kill them. Their skins were taken to Car- 


thage, and, as Pliny relates, were hung in the temple of J 

the capture of the ~ by the Romans. Later wiles \ to 
whom is quoted in Purchas’s Pilgrims, evidently not be; met 
to make anything of the name goril/a, changed it to « TS able 


which at once gave the story a mythical aspect. In the ry 
sertation by Dodwell, prefixed to Hudson’s “ Geographi Minot 


—which Mr. du Chaillu, from his remarks on Hanno does 
seem to have seen—the meaning of the “gorgons” js discussed 
great length, and Dodwell comes to the conclusion that jt isa a 
ruption of the word gorilla mentioned by Hanno, which was = 
bably the native term for the creature caught by his sailors Ti 
can, of course, be no doubt that Hanno picked up the word a 
where on the coast of Africa, but Mr. du Chaillu argues that the 
animal itself could not be the same as that now existing under ‘ 
name. The gorilla never runs away, especially when in com “ 
with its female; nor would it, he thinks, be possible to take — 
female gorilla alive. It also consumes so much vegetable food that 
no considerable number could have found sustenance on such 
island as Hanno mentions, . 

The few modern accounts of the gorilla before Mr. Du Chai 
are equally unveracious. It does not build houses of leaves, and gi 
on the roof; it does not carry off native women; it does not attack 
the elephant and beat him to death with clubs; nor—as we find 
stated and pictorially illustrated in Mr. Gosse’s “ Romance gf 
Nature ”—does it sit in a tree by the wayside and drag up wisy, 
picious passengers to choke them to death. But though ail these 
stories are fables, no description, says Mr. Du Chaillu, can exceed 
the horror of its appearance, the ferocity of its attack, or the 
impish malignity of its nature. It is not a carnivorous animal, by 
eats enormously of its vegetable food; it is not gregarious, byt 
generally found in pairs; nor does it usually live in trees, though the 
young may sometimes do so for safety. 1t avoids the hunter as jo 
as it only hears him, but when they at last come face to face, the 
male animal, at least, never runs away. Probably he may be found 
sitting at the foot of a tree, the female feeding near. She gives the 
alarm, and runs off with loud cries. Then her mate, sitting for 
moment with a savage frown on his face, “slowly rises to his feet, 
and, looking with glowing and malign eyes at the intruders, begins tp 
beat his breast, and, lifting up his round head, utters his frightfal 
roar. This begins with several sharp barks, like an enraged or mad 
dog, whereupon ensues a long, deeply gutteral, rolling roar, con. 
tinued for over a minute, and which, doubled and multiplied by the 
resounding echoes of the forest, fills the hunter’s ears like the deep 
rolling thunder of an approaching storm.” ‘The brute advances by short 
stages, stopping every tiow and then to roar and beat his vast chest 
with his paws, which make it resound like a great drum. His walk, 
|from the disproportionate shortness of the hind legs to the heary 
body, is a waddle, which he balances by swinging his long, thick, 
muscular arms. “ His deep-set grey eyes sparkle with gloomy m 
lignity ; the features are contorted in hideous wrinkles; and the 
slight, sharply-cut lips, drawn up, reveal the long fangs and the 
powerful jaws, in which a human limb would be crushed as a biscuit.” 
The experienced hunter reserves his fire till the animal is about six 
yards off, for if he misses, it is impossible for him to escape. He 
must stand still and battle for his life—generally the poorest 
chance—for a single blow of the gorilla’s heavy, crooked paw, breaks 
his breast-bone or tears out his bowels ; and no weapon which a maa 
can wield can resist for an instant his enormous strength. On oneow 
casion, when Mr. Du Chaillu’s party were out hunting, one of them 
went off alone in a direction where he thought he could finds 
gorilla ; 

We had been about an hour separated when Gambo and I heard a gun find 
| but a little way from us, and presently another. We were already on our wiy 
| to the spot where we hoped to see a gorilla slain, when the forest began to resound 
with the most terrific roars, Gambo seized my arms in great agitation, and we 

hurried on, both filled with a dreadful and sickening alarm. We had not gue 
| far when our worst fears were realized. The poor brave fellow who had gone df 
alone was lying on the ground in a pool of his own blood, and I thought, at firs, 
quite dead. His bowels were protruding through the lacerated abdomen. 
jhim lay his gun. The stock was broken, and the barrel was bent and flattens 
| It bore plainly the marks of the gorilla’s teeth. 

We picked him up, and I dressed his wounds as well as I could with rags tom 

from my clothes. When I had given him a little brandy to drink he came 
| himself, and was able, but with great difficulty, to speak. He said that he bad 
met the gorilla suddenly and face to face, and that it had not attempted to escape 
| It was, he said, a huge male, and seemed very savage. It was in a very gloom 
part of the wood, and the darkness, I suppose, made him miss. He said het 
good aim, and fired when the beast was only eight yards off. The ball merely 
| wounded it in the side. It at once Legan beating its breasts, and with the greatet 
| rage advanced upon him. 
| ‘To run away was impossible. He would have been caught in the jungle before 
| he had gone a dozen steps. 
He stood his ground, and as quickly as he could reloaded his gun. Just a8 be 
j raised it to fire the gorilla dashed it out of his hands, the gun going off in the 
}fall; and then in an instant, and with a terrible roar, the animal gave him att 
| mendous blow with its immense open paw, frightfully lacerating the abdome 
|and with this single blow laying bare part of the intestines. As he sank, b 
|to the ground, the monster seized ghe gun, and the poor hunter thought he w 
have his brains dashed out with it. But the gorilla seemed to have looked up 
| this also as an enemy, and in his rage almost flattened the barrel between bis 
| Strong Jaws. 

When we came upon the ground the gorilla was gone. This is their mode whea 
attacked—to strike one or two blows, and then leave the victims of their rage a 
the ground and go off into the woods. 

The man died, but his probable destroyer was killed a day or 1¥° 
afterwards, 

We have not left ourselves space to mention several other strange 
and formidable creatures which Mr. Du Chaillu encountered, — 
which, venomous insects were the most annoying; but he had m 
sport, and sometimes not a little danger, in pursuit of all the am 
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pagan mG . . . 

- ned in his title-page. In his.quest of striking nat ural scenes 
less fortunate. He came within sound of a cataract on one 

ae lar t rivers, which, from the aspect of the country through 
ot it ran, must probably be one of the grandest anywhere exist- 
y=: but his boat was too frail to face the rapids, and the land journey 
ne destitute of supplies to be attempted. THe was — unsuc- 
sul in attempting to ascend a mountain about twelve thousand 
feet high ; from which enterprise, however, nothing turned him back 
put sheer starvation and the complete failure of his shoes. That he 
should ever have tried shows unusual resolution under the cireum- 
_ Altogether, we cannot too strongly express our admiration 
of the undaunted pluck and resolution which carried him to the points 
actually accomplished in other directions. He performed the whole 
distance, eight thousand miles, on foot, and the amount of fever he 
went through may be judged of by the fact that he consumed in four 


years fourteen ounces of quinine. 





A NEW SYSTEM OF NATURE.* 
To inquire into the origin of matter argues an intellectual Quixotism 
with which few real thinkers in our own age can have any sympathy. 
We would not indeed, if we could, close the gates of speculation by 
a despotic philosophical edict, lest we should unintentionally restrict 
the liberty of thought. ‘To determine, however, what is the legiti- 
mate province of inquiry, to ascertain the limits of our mental sove- 
reignty, appears to us to be the first duty of every investigator of 
nature. ‘Lhe application of a really scientific method to the explora- 


‘tion of the phenomena of existence, would preclude many a hasty 


generalization ; and a conviction of the impotence of the human 
nind, transported out of its native clement of experience, would in- 
duce all speculators to abandon the impossible enterprises of trans- 
cendental philosophy. That such a consummation is to be ultimately 
achieved we have but little doubt. The metaphysical method, al- 
ready in some degree deserting its appropriate realm of entities, 
busies itself more and more with the investigation of physical facts, 
in part accepting the conclusions of modern science. In proportion 
as true knowledge advances, false knowledge retreats, and though 
mankind is slow to relinquish the brilliant promises of the Old philo- 
sophy for the sober r salities of the New, we cannot doubt that 
the repeated failure of the former will terminate in its acknow ledged 
and irrevocable bankruptcy. Meanwhile, we must still expect to see 
a continuance of the sad waste of human effort, of the vast expendi- 
ture of thought and research, in the service of theosophical or onto- 
logical speculation. 7 

Of this wasteful prodigality, the work before us is a striking 

example. That it evinces considerable learning, or rather, perhaps, 

t general information; that the autnor read copiously, and re- 
fected on what he read; that he exercised a singular ingenuity, and 
possessed a quick, dexterous, and audacious intellect, we are quite 
willing to admit; but, ignorant of the conditions under which in- 
quiry should be instituted, regardless of logical method and scientific 
investigation, failing in due comprehension of the facts which he ac- 
cepts or denies, or the fictions which he elaborates or asserts, he has 
produced a work which, whatever secondary merits it may possess, 
certainly does not possess that of rationality. A more chimerical 
treatise could scarcely be written by any man of sane mind and the 
same degree of general cultivation enjoyed by its author, Mr. William 
Hamilton Stewart. The production thus characterized was written 
upwards of twenty years ago, in the form of letters, and was designed 
for the perusal of a few relatives only. In compliance with the re- 
quests of numerous friends, it is now given to the world, we pre- 
sume, by the author’s representatives, in the conviction that, what- 
ever its defects of arrangement or composition, it contains great 
principles which must be equally true in all times. We will now see 
what these great principles are. 

The basis of the theory advocated by Mr. Stewart rests upon the 
very ancient doctrine that all things are derived from God by way of 
emanation, and proceed from him by degrees that are at once con- 
tinuous and discrete. Continuous degrees are such as exist between 

t and a progressive passing into shade, or between one degree of 
extension and that of the last degree of excess or diminution. Dis- 
crete degrees are such as exist in numbers, but admit of a progres- 
sive union to any amount, which amount still constitutes unity. The 
primal existence is God, the most perfect of all essences. His sub- 
stance is Love, his form is Truth. Love and truth united make up the 
true human principle. Love and truth are thus regarded as entities. 
Both exist in God in an infinite degree. God is therefore a Divine, trans- 

t, and inconceivably glorious man, situated in the inmost In- 

most, or centre of the universe. From this divine man there proceeds 
divine emanation. This divine emanation proximately appears as a 
spiritual sun is the midst of which God dwells. To prove the existence 
of this splendour we are referred to the instinct of awe which all nations 
we for fire, to the burning bush of Moses, to the altar flame at 
Jerusalem, to the lamp of Minerva Polios at Athens, to the flame- 
coloured robes of the sovereigns of the Scythian world, &e. With 
such a mass of evidence before us, it is not possible, exclaims our 
author, to doubt the existence of a spiritual san—the first emanation 
from the eternal Father! On this emanation depend the original 
Production and constant preservation of the universe, whose creation 
8 ual, progressive, and perpetual. From this spiritual sun is pro- 
duced the natural sun, a globe of fire occupying a central position in 
every distinct system of planetary bodies. The fire of which this 
a New System of Nature, on the Basis of the Holy Scriptures: being an Inquiry 


the Origin of Matter and the Formation of the Earth. By William Hamilton 
Stewart. Two volumes. Porteous and Hislop. 














globe consists is gold in a fluid state; and this fluid gold is the first 
Matter, and the only source of every kind of fire, and of all other 
Matter. The solar light, however, must be distinguished from the 
solar heat, as divine love is distinguished from divine truth. Thus 
distinguished, the solar light is pronounced to be fluid silver in its 
purest form. Mr. Stewart quotes Scripture in confirmation of this 
singular theory, and after citing a great many stories about gold and 
silver, triumphantly asserts: “Thus from every view we can take 
of the subject, it plainly appears that gold is the substance of the 
solar fire, and silver the substance of its light.” That this plainly 
appeared to Mr. Stewart, we are bound to believe; that it plainly 
appears to us, we utterly deny. On this subject, however, our author, 
in an earlier passage of his work, expresses an opinion which we are 
better able to accept: “How the spiritual sun, the proximate pro- 
cceding from the Lord, can by any process produce natural fire, such 
as that of the Sun, is a matter of difficult apprehension, and may at 
best be thought to be in a great measure only conjectural.” But we 
must return to the speculative construction of the universe, after the 
pattern given by Mr. Stewart. From the seventh proposition of his 
cosmical Principia we learn that Professor Faraday has yet to dis- 
cover that the chemical analysis of bodies proves that all terrestrial 
matter, in its origin or first state, is fire, having a metallic base. The 
eighth proposition assures us that the First Proceeding from the sun of 
nature consists of the elements of all terrestrial matter; such as the 
celebrated ether, the electric and magnetic fluids, meteors, meteo- 
rites, &c. Inthe ninth proportion we are told that fire and light, 
the true acid and alkaline principles, are not separated in the solar 
beam. As they descend, they continue to be united. They remain 
so, even in their progress towards consolidation, on attaining which 
they become atmospheric air. As fire is condensed into air, so air is 
condensed into water—the primary matter of our globe. Connected 
with the production of water from air, a new theory of rain is pro- 
posed by our author for the acceptance of the savants of*Europe. 
Mr. Stewart has shown to his own satisfaction that clouds do not 
“consist of the vapour of water derived from the earth.” Tracing 
clouds to their true origin, he maintains “ that they are formed by the 
mixture of acid and alkaline air; water, however, not being entirely 
excluded.” 

There are many other surprising discoveries recorded in the New 
System of Nature. Thus “ it appears certain that azote gas and not 
hydrogen is the true constituent of water.” It appears also that the 
production of new matter is in agreement with the facts of nature; 
that physical evil is the result of human effluvia, bodily corruption 
accompanying the mental corruption, known to theologians as the 
Fall of Man; that goodness in a race is perpetually attended by a 
handsome form and a fair complexion ; while blackness has its origin in 
evil, that is, in the conduct of Ham, “a black object forming no part of 
what properly constitutes the universe.” But only to catalogue 
the discoveries of Mr. Stewart would be scarcely compatible with 
our present limits; and, before we close our notice of his book, we 
must say afew words on his interpretation of Scripture. Convinced 
that no “system, however well-founded in what is called experience 
and observation, that does not at the same time accord with rational 
views of the Holy Word, will ever be generally received in the world,” 
and anxious, we presume, to obtain a favourable reception for his 
own scheme of cosmogony, he endeavours to establish it on a 
Scriptural basis. To effeet the desired reconciliation between revela- 
tion and science, as he conceives it, Mr. Stewart has, as is natural, 
recourse to the allegorical, spiritual, or, as Dr. Wolfe calls it, 
phantomizing principle of exegesis. By the aid of this principle, 
we are instructed that Adam in the Scriptures is not the name 
of any individual, but merely signifies man. In the same way Cain 
is shown to denote a distinct race of men; and Enoch another dis- 
tinct race, Again, by Noah and his sons, “ individual persons are not 
meant, but the principles which constituted the moral qualities of the 
race then in being.” So the door of the ark is not a literal door, 
nor the window a literal window, nor the pitch literal pitch. The 
ark is the church; the door, the way into the church ; the window, 
intellectual light; and the pitch, security or preservation. So, too, 
the beasts that were admitted into the ark were not literal beasts, 
but “ affections of all kinds.” Of course the deluge is an equally 
symbolical phenomenon, denoting “a flood of errors and falsehood.” 

We do not think it necessary to follow our author further in his 
interpretations. The curious may read on his sibylline leaves, the 
history of creation, the explanation of that morning and that night 
which preceded the production of the sun; they may edify themselves 
with the assurance that “ Noah possessed only a mixture of clean and 
unclean affections and thought ;” that Cain means the men of the 
race of faith, and Abel the men of the race of charity; that mountains 
mean love to God, and hills love to our neighbour.” All this, and 
much more than this, may be found in Mr. Stewart’s apoca'¢ ptic 
pages. He alone, in the fulness of time, has revealed the mys‘ ¢ cies 
of heaven and earth. ‘To him we owe it that we now know that “ it 
is the moral character that influences climate, and regulates the 
various productions of the earth; that the influence of an excessive 
and disorderly passion of love is the true origin of the black colour of 
the human skin; that the orang-outang is not a monkey, but, like 
the prince in the dramatized fairy tale, “a gentleman in disguise.” 
His doctrine of proximates and ultimates—on “the principle that 
creation proceeds from God by way of emanation, and descends by 
continual intermediations to ultimates, which are the solid and inert 
parts of the earth,” we recommend to the consideration of all induc- 
tive philosophers, who may thus rise from the contemplation of a 
solar ray, a drop of rain-water, or a clod of earth, to a true compre- 
hension of the “ First Perfect and First Fair.” ‘The scientific 
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chemist will learn, with surprise, from this new expositor of nature, 
that if he institute a fresh set of experiments, the probability is, that 
hydrogen will ultimately cease to be considered as a constituent of 
water. Here too, the physicist, the geologist, the astronomer, may 
find their knowledge increased, their errors corrected, their doubts 
removed ! 

Irony apart, we can but regard such speculation as we have now 
indicated as a melancholy instance of the misuse of talent and the 
abuse of leisure. We have said enough to intimate the wildness of 
the theories advocated in this New System of Nature. By Mr. 
Stewart’s method of inference, we may start with almost any premise 
we please, and arrive at almost any conclusion; by his method of 
exegesis, we may bring ourselves to believe that anything means 
anything, and that everything means everything; that common sense 
signifies imagination, and that truth and fiction are identical; that a 
head is a hat-peg, and a hat-peg a head. Indeed, seeing what some 
heads are, one may very well accept this last proposition. In Mr. 
Stewart’s case, however, we are far from asserting the convertibility 
of the terms. There is a method in his madness, sense in the midst 
of his nonsense; and an occasional erudition and eloquence which 
make us regret his want of intellectual discipline, or his selection of a 
—s so comprehensive, so impracticable, so exorbitant of scientific 
and philosophical knowledge as 4 New System of Nature, on the Basis 
of the Holy Scriptures. 





THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


Sows books are ambitious of their nature, and are so received whether 


To this circumstance, not less than to the oficiel suemen wane 
‘oor we may attribute much of the freshness culann hn i 
ook. The reader, we think, cannot fail to be struck with all the 
power of a coincidence which we may fairly call undesigned the 
evident and striking similarity between the late Imperial by tie 
France and that of the Republicans, whose power Na eon eae 
After the revelations made by M. Garnier-Pagés of the secret 
cils of the Executive Commission in regard to Italy, we ean on 
help feeling that the Emperor has in the main been actiyel : 
out their views. In the twelfth chapter we have for hewn. 
graphic account of the secret council which M. Lamartine held _ 
his colleagues MM. Arago, Garnier-Pagés, Ledru-Rollin, and = 
to discuss the policy of intervention in reference to ltaly, M. 
martine proposed at once to send a French army across the Al 
support Charles-Albert against Radetzki. Ledru-Rollin theese 
that the aid of the Republic was due to Italy, but not to the a 
of Piedmont. MM. Arago and Marie avowed their capanmeens tt 
enter Italy before they were called in by the Italians then, 
selves. “Italy had repeatedly declined the proffered aid, ‘To inher 
pose uninvited was a violation of law and right.” 7 
M. Garnier-Pagés “ était frappé par la grandeur de ces derniers 
ments. Il y cédait, tout en affirmant la nécessité de faire passer me 
ment les Alpes & Varmeé, dans Vintérét de la République, del Italie. dey 
peuples del’ Europe. La République avait un surcroft de vie et de forge 
qu'il fallait épancher au Sen si on ne voulait pas qu’il la dévori 
au dedans. On serait, sous peu, obligé de choisir entre une 
glorieuse dans les plaines de a Lombardie, ou une lutte sanglante ¢ 
néfaste AVintérieur! Le sang versé pour affranchir T Italie afferminait 





or not they claim the honour. If they fulfil their promise is another 

uestion, not always to be answered on a first perusal. Whatever | 
the ultimate verdict may be as to its intrinsic merits, to the ambitious | 
class of hooks M. Garnier-Pagés’s new history of the Revolution of | 
1848 nogloubt belongs. Any account of a great transaction, espe- | 
cially one that shook the world and ushered in, as events now show, | 
the central crisis of the nineteenth century, is sure to command at- 
tention from the pen of one of the chief actors, and M. Garnier- | 
Pagés, without having filled the public eye in so garish a light as | 
the Lamartines and the Ledra-Rollins, yet occupied the same rank | 
on the same stage. Perhaps the very qualities which kept him in | 
some degree behind his more enthusiastic colleagues will be found | 
to have contributed to the value of the record he is now publishing | 
of their joint share in the events of ’48. Besides this, indeed, he has 
an advantage not always possessed by those who take an active part 
in a national convulsion. The First Revolution emphatically teaches 
that a political crisis is rarely worked out by those who have pre- 

ared it. From the Encyclopmdists to the States-General, from the 

tates-General to the Constituent Assembly, the Gironde and the 
Reign of Terror, we have abundant illustrations of the principle. 
Bot M. Garnier-Pagés not only took a prominent part in the Revolu- 
tion of ’48 itself, he was actively concerned with its antecedent 
threads for many years before it broke out. Born at Marseilles in 
1805, he organized barricades in 1830 in the Revolution of July. 
For his ultimate elevation to the functions of financial chief in the 
Executive Commission he was trained and prepared by his avocations 
as a mercantile broker. In 1841, his brother, who had been the 
head of the Republican party, died and left his mantle to descend 
upon him. M. Garnier-Pagés then sold his charge, was returned as 
a “member” for the “arrondissement” of Verneuil, and took his 
seat on the Opposition benches, where, however, instead of pursuing 
the political path of his brother, he devoted himself to questions of 
detail and finance, in which he gradually rose to celebrity. In 1848 
he was elected by acclamation a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and having replaced M. Goudchaux as Minister of Finance, 
found himself called upon to face the financial crisis. Perhaps he is 
best known in this country by his celebrated impost of the forty-five 
centimes, which more than any other measure, perhaps, contributed 
to ruin the cause of the Republic in the provinces. Nevertheless, 
his explanation was unanimously ratified by the Assembly, and he 
was named, second after the late M. Arago, a Member of the Execu- 
tive Commission. But after the overthrow of the Commission in 
the insurrection of June, he again confined himself in the Assembly | 
to financial questicns and to the defence of his past administration. | 
At the new election, however, he was not returned, and retired into | 
private life, where he has since alternately devoted himself to industrial 
pursuits and to the literary avocations of which the first fruits are | 
now presented to the world. We have dwelt briefly upon his career, 
partly because some years have now elapsed since the name of M. | 
Garnier-Pagés has been prominently before the political world, and 
partly because the main circumstances of his life will interest his 
readers by throwing additional light upon his work. 

* On ne doit courber la téte que devant Diew” is the epigrammatic 
termination of his preface, and perhaps no equal number of words | 
would better express the whole ereed of a Republican and a French- 
man. “This is not a book,” he adds, “written for the occasion, de- | 
signed to pander to the passions of a day, or to flatter the prejudices | 
of the public. It was already written before the last Italian war, | 
which has changed the state of parties. But I have retained its first 
originality intact, in deference to suggestions any departure from 
which would have seemed a profanation.” The allusion, we learn in 
the next line, is to the celebrated Venetian, whose political remains 
are now on our tables. It is interesting to know, what M. Garnier- 
Pages assures us, that Manin revised the whole of the French ex- 

ublican Minister’s narrative, discussing every passage relating to 
ian affairs, to which indeed the first volume is mainly devoted. 











* Histoire de la Revolution de 1848. Par Garnier-Pagts. Paris: Pagnerre. 


la République. We sang versé dans la guerre civile Vaffaiblirait” 
(These, observe, are the words of a calm and scientific economist), “]] 
ne pouvait croire & l’opposition sérieuse de [’Italie, lorsqu’on view 
drait la sauver. Le passage seul des Alpes par l’armée frangaise ferait 
battre en retraite ’armeé autrichienne, et I’Italie délivrée exprime. 
raif sa reconnaissance et non sa haine. Les peuples de P Europe 
verraient que les promesses de la France pour défendre leur nationg. 
lité et leur liberté ne sont pas des paroles vaines, mais des réalités! 
Quant a la crainte exprimée par M. Ledru-Rollin de paraitre vouloig 
favoriser ’ambition de Charles-Albert, la formation d’un royaume de 
la Haute-Italie, M. Garnier-Pagés ne s’arrétait pas devant cette cou. 
sidération. La France ne devait pas, ne pouvait pas eutrer dans ces 
détails, dans ces débats de la vie imtérieure des peuples voisins; 
e’était & eux & faire acte de souveraineté. .... Quant lui, il 
avait assez de foi dans la force des principes et des progres de la 
raison humaine pour étre convaincu que dans un temps plus ou 
moins court, plus ou moins long, les peuples choisiraient la forme 
qui facilite le mieux leur développement: la forme républicaine.” 
From the Privy Council M. Garnier-Pagés leads us into the As- 
sembly, where it is not a little interesting, having been behind the 
scenes, to note how M. Lamartine, having taken his cue in private, 
unfolds the heated pomp of public declaration. “ Now, il n'est pas 
vrai, comme on Ta répandu, quil y ait eu, & Vegard de UItalie, la 
moindre entente contre la likerté italienne.” 

“You tell me,” says La Bruyére, pithily, “that a man has 
been in love. You mean that he is so no longer. But you add 
that he has been ambitious. Pardon me. He has been, he is 
and he will be to the end of the chapter.” France has bees 
ambitious : in other words, she is so, and so will remain thro 
every transformation. She must have glory. Nothing could 
more instructive on this head than the unconscious and ingenuous 
revelations of M. Garnier-Pagts. Here we have a man of calm 
and sagacious judgment, inclined to moderation by his temper, his 
politics, and, above all, by a strong bias for the financial and 
scientific side of public questions; a bias strengthened and de 
veloped by long training in business and commercial brokerage. 
Yet. we find this very economist, after ten years of undisturbed rm 
flection upon the events of the last, not to mention the first, Freneh 
revolution, reeording with evident satisfaction the doctrines he signed 
when in power, and the foreign policy he ratified, according to whi 
the mission of France is to “ protect legitimate movements of growth 
and nationality abroad.” True, he says, that the Executive Commit 
sion was more than ever resolved to adhere to the manifesto a+ 
dressed to the world on the morrow of February, which emp 
eally announced the determination “ever ¢o declare war to amy 
body.” But we understand the meaning of this when, immediately 
after, he adds, that the Commission, firmly fixed in this high resolre, 
and awaiting the moment when “the hour of reconstruction sho 
strike in the decrees of Providence,” had examined, “ nation by natioy, 
what policy to follow, what duty to fulfil, and the means at the dispe- 
sal of the Republic.” The coasts were fortified, the arsenals in fal 
activity, implements of war indefatigably manufactured, munitions 
stored, regiments onranized, and five hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand men, for whom loans were contracted, deemed insufficient @ 
meet the vast ideas of the government, in whose eyes it was not Itay 
alone that demanded attention: “ there was not one nation in et 
but strove to create for itself a new life and a new liberty.” The Es- 
ecutive Commission foresaw the time when, one after another, Mi 
tions and peoples would call in the French Republic to their aid; not 
did the day seem far distant. We are further reminded that M. Le 
martine proposed a scheme, the effect of which would be to raise the 
effective forces of the army to eight hundred and thirty-t wo thousad 
men. “ Derriére l’arn:ée, six millions de gardes nationaux, disciplinés 
organisés, devaient rendre la nation frangaise invincible, et Iwi per 
mettraient d’accomplir son ceuvre. Ce projet fut adopté a Pans 
nimité.” Thus, under every possible administration, the ancieut G% 
fond of brilliant schemes and restless action, is still the ancient 64%» 
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imb Jove’s Olympus and wield his thunderbolts, or 
eer reals 10 box with a ae to bless mankind. Whether the 
uette adopts the travestie of the “vieille dévote,” and the 

yeof Voltaire rush into the arms of their Ultramontane grand- 
o and are thrown into hysterics by a pointed pamphlet, or 
roo in another fitful caprice which we may soon be called upon 
eo the worldly old spinster flings her religious books at Re- 
te 's head, and calls for the last novel by Feydeau, it is always in 
e spirit of reckless inconsequence, of dazzling rhetoric, re- 
tee and the absolute want of common-sense. France, Re- 


istless logic: : air : . . 
se onblicad, Imperial, Legitimist, Orleanist, Napoleonic, is 
” «3 France, the seif-coustituted sun of civilization, the radiating 


= of liberty, and the propaganda of glory. 





LIFE AND OPINIONS OF EARL GREY.* 


is no statesman whose “ Life and Opinions” should be more 


— me to the people of this country than those of the great Lord 
Grey. He embodies in his own person all that is most truly vene- 


rable in the great party which he adorned, and represents principles 
round which the most intelligent classes in the commonwealth are 
now rallying. The history of party since the accession of George 
JIL. may be variously divided; but to illustrate the above assertion 
we may divide it into three epochs. The first extending to the 
death of Mr. Fox in 1806, the second to the passage of the Reform 
Bill, and the third down to the present time, The first of these was 
the period of opposition to Toryism in its purest form, #. e. the ac- 
knowledgment of the king’s right to choose his own ministers 
without invariably submitting to the decision of the House of Com- 
mons. The second is the period of opposition to Toryism in its 
debased form, i. ¢. the indiscriminate maintenance of abuses. And 
the third is a period of transition which is not yet completed, but 
the termination of which will probably see both Whig and Tory 
welded together in a great Liberal-Conservative party. Of these 
three periods we have on the present occasion but lite to do with the 
first, and nothing with the last. During the lifetime of Mr. Fox, the 
young Whig orator acted in loyal deference to the views expounded 
brhis chief ; and it was not till afier that statesman’s death that Lord 
Grey became responsible for either the opinions or the conduct of 
the Whig party. Very shortly after 1832 he retired from public life, 
disappointed, as some have alleged, with the results of his own handi- 
work; but, according to others, actuated solely by his love of do- 


o 


earned a title to enjoy. It is, therefore, between these two periods 
that his name stands most prominently forward as the representative 
of Whiggism ; and it will hardly be denied that it is during the same 
period t t Whiggism itself appears in its most favourable hues. 
The conduct of Mr. Fox was regulated to a large extent by what is 
undoubtedly the one unpopular element of his political creed, the 
principle of oligarch:ical government. But Lord Grey, though every 
inch a patrician, was by no means an oligarch, and the principles on 
which he acted while he remained as the head of the party were 
truly as well as nominally popular. On the other hand, when the 
success of the Reform Bilt hhad put the culminating point to his 
career of improvement, he became in turn the representative of that 
Conservative spirit which is now dominant in the country. Every 
word of the Tamworth manifesto, he was accustomed to say, might 
have been written by himself. And there is hardly a doubt that the 
principal measures of Sir Robert Pecl’s administration obtained his 
full concurrence. Thus the past traditions of his party and the pre- 


of these pages, which can hardly, therefore, be scanned without in- 
terest by the least inquisitive or patriotic readers. 


posed, we are less satisfied with its merits. It breathes a combative 
and almost fretful irritability against foes of whose existence we were 
ignorant. Quis vituperavit? we are forced to ask, after various 
tlaborate vindications of Lord Grey’s honour. An attack on Mr. 


poranes, as well as the press in general, have done fair justice to the 


memory of a father from aspersions, which are really imaginary, 


this motive, the error is natural and excusable. 

i present volume only comes down to 1817, the year of Lord 
mey's separation from Lord Grenville. with whom, after the exclu- 
sin of Fox from the second administration of Mr. Pitt, he had 


¥-one 
the Whig party. Bat though the period in question is rife with in- 
teresting incidents, in both our parliamentary and our party history, it 
a repeat, not that in which Lord Grey’s rare abilities and dis- 
lerested zeal were of the greatest benefit to his country. 


Promised us by a brother of the present author, which will probably 


fore us. In contenting ourselves, 








~~ 


Charles Grey, “the eldest surviving son of General Sir Charles 
Grey, afterwards Earl Grey, was born at Fallodon, the seat of his 
father, in Northumberland, on the 13th of March, 1764.” He was : 
sent at six years of age to a school in Marylebone, of which in after 
life he always spoke with horror. After three years of this mar- 
tyrdom he proceeded to Eton, and finished his education at Cam- 
bridge. He was an excellent classical scholar, and his verses in the 
Muse Etonenses attest the elegance of his taste. But he entered 
Parliament very early in his twenty-third year, that is, in July, 1786, 
as member for Northumberland, and from this moment his time was 
devoted to public business for a period of forty-eight years. He 
made his maiden speech in January, 1787, against Pitt’s commercial 
treaty, and created an unusual sensation, as well by the violence of 
his attack as by the singular eloquence of his language. “ Then,” 
says Lord Stanhope, “ were bene the first accents of that most lofty 
and thrilling, and, as it were, most thorough-bred eloquence, whicls 
was not extinguished and scarcely even dimmed after an interval of 
fifty years.” General Grey, indeed, only mentions the eloquence, and 
says nothing of the bitterness, quoting Mr. Addington as his autho- 
rity. But we read in the Cornwallis correspondence that the speech 
was almost abusively violent, while Pitt, “in reply, said many civil 
things, complimented him on his abilities, and took no notice of the 
abuse. Fox said that nothing could be handsomer than Pitt’s con- 
duct on the occasion.” 

The first chapter in this volume carries us down to 1801, the year 
of Mr. Pitt’s resignation. And during these first fifteen years of his 
Parliamentary career Mr. Grey seems to have continued a steady 
adherent of Fox through good report aud evil report. Of the part 
| which he took on the great Regency question of 1788 nothing is here 
told us, but. we may presume from his conduct in 1811 that he fully 
concurred in the views of his own party. In the same year he was 
entrusted with an important branch of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. At the outbreak of the French war he adhered to the side 
of Mr. Fox, instead of joining the more conservative section of the 
Whigs in their secession to Mr. Pitt. He even went beyond Fox 
in his ardour for popular principles, and involved himself rather more 
than was prudent with the society called the “ Friends of the People.” 
He used to say afterwards that a word from Fox would have hese 
him out “of all the mess of the Friends of the People.” But Fox 





mestic life and country pleasures which at the age of seventy he had | 


But if we come to the spirit in which this work has been com- 


Fox is not an attack on Lord Grey, and we think our Tory contem- 


s entitled to our highest respect. Aud if General Grey has some- 
times made mountains out of mole-hills, while under the influence of 


Auother 
volume, continuing the life of this emineut statesman down to 1834, | Prime Minister, and Fox Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


‘aumeration of the chief constitutional and party questions which it | 
Contains, we shall, we think, be discharging our duty most satisfac- 
ly to our readers, and adequately to the gallant author who claims 


their attention. 
s: Some Account of the Life and Opinions of Charles, Second Earl Grey. By Lieute- 
nant-General Hon. ¢ Grey. London: Bentley. 


| himself “ did not like to discourage the young ones,” and accordingly 
| the word was never spoken. On Parliamentary Reform and Roman 
| Catholic Emancipation his opinions at this period were what they 
continued to be to the last hour of his existence. 

| The second chapter, which comprises the period of Mr. Adding- 
ton’s administration, is chiefly remarkable for various expressions of 
| opinion upon Mr. Pitt’s return to power in 1804, And on this point 
| it seems to us that Lord Grey was wiser than his son, and than some 
| other people also who have censured the great Minister’s behaviour. 
|Our readers will remember that when Nr. Addington resigned, a 
section of Pitt’s old supporters, headed by Lord Grenville, refused 
| to co-operate with him unless Mr. Fox were adinitted to the Cabinet. 
| It is asserted that Pitt, making a virtue of necessity, affected to urge 
| upon George the Third the propriety of admitting the —_ leaders, 
| but that he did it with so cob real lukewarmness as to leave the 
| King’s prejudice undiminished, and that, consequently, Fox’s ex- 
| clusion was due to Pitt’s jealousy more than to the King’s dislike, 
which could have been overcome by more vigorous persuasions. Pitt, 
| of course, was human, and this alleged jealousy may very amar 
have influenced his conduct without his being aware of it himself. 
But many writers seem to forget what, however, Lord Grey appears 


sent spirit of the age possess the fairest exponent in the subject of |to have remembered, that Pitt and Fox were divided upon a far 


deeper question than that of any particular policy, namely, the fun- 
damental principle on which the government of the country should 
be conducted. The Whigs very properly declined any arrangement 
which would not give them a majority in the Cabinet. Mr. Pitt, as 
| it seems to us — as properly, was unwilling to stultify his whole 
| political career by reconstituting the very system of government, the 
| Gomelition of which had been the differential feature of his policy. 
He was ready to accept the Whig leaders as coadjutors in the great 
| work of administration. He was not ready to let them march into 


character of the latter statesman. Still the anxiety of a son to clear his Cabinet over the ruins of the great Tory principle. It was im- 


vossible that the Whigs should join him upon these conditions. 
fet he cannot be very fairly blamed for not being willing to extend 
them. The two parties, indeed, were not yet ripe for coalition. 
And we do not think it would have been for the public good that a 
combination should have taken place, involving the suppression of 
opinions, on a point so all-important as the nature of the royal pre- 
irogative. The language used by Fox in relation to the Saneeal of 





atted with the greatest unanimity. It starts from Lord Grey’s first | Pitt proves very clearly what 4e thouglit about the latter. And, as 


tatrance into Parliament in 1736, so that it covers a period of ca 
years, during ten of which Lord Grey was the leader of that the failure of the negotiations with Pitt was “a lucky escave 


| he entertained these ideas, we cannot help agreeing with Lord Gory 
| for him.” 

After Mr. Pitt’s death, the Grenville section of the Tories, which 
corresponds in many particulars with the Peelite section of the Con- 
servatives, came into office with the Whigs; Lord Grenville being 
In this 
administration Mr. Grey oceupied the post of First Lord of the 


More interesting to the general public than the one which now | Admiralty. This Ministry was formed early in 1806. Bat the same 
therefore, with a brief | year which witnessed the death of Mr. Pitt was destined to be fatal 


also to his great antagonist. On the 13th of August Mr. Fox died, 
and Mr. Grey became leader of the party, and sueceeded Mr. Fox at 
the Foreign Office. His conduct of this important office has been 
fairly vindicated by General Grey; but he had comparatively little 
opportunity of doing justice to his abilities in this sphere. In March, ' 
1807, the Grenville Ministry resigned in consequence of their dif-: 
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ference with the King on the Catholic question ; and the Whigs wert |is all very creditable to Lord Grey; and his son and biome 
back to opposition, which was now again to last for another period | done a real service to the public by bringing together these her has 
of twenty-four years. How far this would have been possible had | for a good portrait into such small and manageable dimensio, 
Lord = still ig in ‘agp House agen ys is a doubtful | - 
int. is presence kept the party together, and might have pre- ‘ ‘ 
new the outbreak of se et Pa between the moderate me PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
the more vehement members of it, which destroyed its prestige with} Zhe Africans at Home: being a Popular Description of Afri 
the public and its own confidence in itself. But six months after the | the Africans, condensed from the Accounts of African Tray lens 
resignation of Lord Grenville, Mr. Grey was summoned to the Upper | the Time of Mungo Park to the Present Time. By the ag from 
House by the death of his father, which took place on the 16th of | Macbriar, M.A. Longman and Co.—The nature of this heniek 
November ; and his supporters in the Lower House soon began to | book is fairly indicated by its title. It presents a bird's-eye we - 
run into extremes of which he entirely disapproved. jthe geography, physical characteristics, inhabitants, and naty i 
During the three following years there is nothing in the career of 7 of a we form of an imaginary tour across the Continent 
Lord Grey which calls for any special notice, except perhaps his aa t pe hey” went De = —— Sa Abyssinia and the 
opinions on the Peninsular war, which were unfavourable to the | Macbriar en ee “* Cape colony, “Mp 
prosecution of that contest. But he always acknowledged in after | has himself visited both the east al Ga alien a Cramman, and be 
ears that he had underrated the genius of Lord Wellington when | which he justly relies as enhancing his qualifications forthee a fact oy 
e opposed the adoption of his advice. But on this point it may | of a work like the present. We think he states the case ‘co ae 
fairly be doubied if Lord Grey’s sentiments were not secretly shared | when he asserts that xo one could have written this book without 
by Government, only one member of which seems to have appreciated siete | visited Africa, and we cannot see how a residence ai 
the greatness of the English General, and the far-seeing wisdom of | Coast cou d add much to a man’s power of portraying at scomad 
his plans. This member was Mr. Canning. But he was feebly sup- the city and people of Timbuctu, or the dwellers on the banks of Lake 
ported in the Cabinet, which, either from conviction or from Parlia-| Tanganyaki. Still it is to be presumed that Mr. Macbriar’s personal 
mentary weakness, gave but a lukewarm support to the inheritor of Srperseneas have been of considerable help to him in the execution of 
Marlborough’s laurels, his task, and at all events it inust be admitted that he has performed 
In the negotiations which took place on the death of the Duke of . _ dd the Dane: Count of Elsi Two vol 
Portland, in 1809, Lord Grey played an honourable part. The nego- | Bentl za —The vets all +h a 4 vel tell . he yoames. London: 
tiations were again a failure from pretty much the same cause as in | Eng! ee Oe us that it is the work of ag 
ag e Irom pretty 1 1e same cause as in| Englishman who has “sojourned in Denmark, and that it original} 
1804; and the Perceval ministry came in. In 1810 Lord Grey dis-| appeared in the pages of the Dublin University Magazine Iti i 
tinguished himself in the House of Lords by an able protest against story, far more ¢ mnplicated than interesting, of a Danish noble Wh 
the more violent section of the Whigs, who, under the guidance of is outlawed, of course unjustly, and who, taking to the sea, carries > 
Sir Francis Burdet, were carrying the question of Parliameutary | System of reprisals against the King of Denmark by seizing oun, 
Reform beyond the limits which Lord Grey considered safe. In | ment property wherever he can find it to the exact amount of the jp. 
181] the Regency difficulty once more arose, and once more the Come arismg from his confiscated estates. He is very careful neverty 
Whigs, as in 1788, found themselves committed toa “ high doctrine,” take a penny in excess, and in order to avoid doing so, he = cor. 
while the Tories were supporting what seemed to be the more _ accounts of his plunder, which are regularly audited by his 
aati <itiieiinn Eta onnes tt ween on teteeee ih palesee ollicers. As he never touches merchant vessels, he flatters himself 
? Po cle seg so ‘in one sense, it was so, because it referred that he is not a pirate. The adventures of this noble creature are nay. 
# eo w “ t 1e = higs me aed to be a claim of hereditary rated in detail, and, as may be imagined, some of them are of a rather 
right. Yet we may be quite certain that whichever party had happened | exciting character. The book is a singular jumble of quasi-history aud 
to be out of office would have acted as the Whigs did. And it is melodramatic incidents, written in the spasmodic style, and copious] 
also to be observed that the Whig doctrine of the Regeney residing besprinkled with scraps of undeniable Danish. : ’ 
by law in the person of the heir apparent, scarcely affects the ques- | The Massacres in Syria, By J. Lewis Farley. Bradbury and Evans 
tion of the divine right of kings, which it was sarcastically alleged to —~!hese letters are all dated from Constantinople, between the months 
favour. ‘The celebrated “restrictions” of Mr. Pitt, in 1788, were in of July and September, 1860, both inclusive. The author has, there. 
reality the produet of a pure Tory sentiment ; i.e. the desire to show fore, no new testimony to oiler as an eye-witness of the eveuts he 
all possible reverence to the person of the reigning sovereign, and to Giacnsens, cg bo es reason to believe that his residence in the Se. 
souite thes ihen he suseeered hie rence ce chaahd Sind Ghiees par ~ 5 — has given an one anmeiage rh ep of accuracy and 
as he had left them. The Whig doctrine could not, have been sub- pean 4 =e eee a et te 
stantially more monarchical than this, however it might have seemed has had many opportunities of knowing a good deal of them, as he 
formally. There are only two noticeable points in this controversy as has shown in a former work of his, “‘T'wo Years in Syria.” For this 
far as Lord Grey is concerned. The first, that le preserved intact his reason he deems himself better qualified than the “majority of his 
alliance with Lord Grenville who was, of course, pledged to the Tory countrymen, including her Majesty’s Ministers and the M “nbers of 
doctrine of ’88, notwithstanding the diferent votes which they eave both Houses of Parliament, to sum up the evidence in the case and 
in the House of Lords. The second is the truly dignified part which eliver a just verdict. His finding is wholly in favour of the Maronite. 
he played in the communications which passed’ between the Houses They have been innocent victims from first to last. The Druses were 
of Parliament and the Prince Regent, when the Prince rejected the the aggressors, and their aggression was long premeditated. For twa 
answer drawn up by Lords Grey and Grenville in reply to the address years before the great outbreak they had been continually persecuting 
of the two Houses, for another one drawn up by Sheridan, conceived ae age we 7. detail ay ante of fraud, extortion, suNeny, & 
in worse taste, and expressed in worse language. Here it is curious while m5 omaaions ofveting all the v hile to be averse 0 
i heen wien Minden the Meath i ap ag agp rus while goadling on the Christians to attack them in self-defence, In 
4 thi rge the Fourth, in spite of his long connexion support of this conclusion Mr. Farley cites the testimony of Mh. 
with the Whigs, seems to have beena real ‘Tory at heart. He could Cyril Graham, guaranteed by Lord Dufferin, who tells the Foreiga 
not endure the lofty attitude assumed towards him by the great Secretary that he “may rely with implicit confidence on the a 
nobles; and took refuge with a boozy wit of low extraction rather curacy of all Mr. Graham’s statements of fact, as his knowledge 
than succumb to the hereditary pretensions of the Whig aristocracy. of Arabie, and his personal acquaintance both with the Druse and 
Whether the remonstrance addressed to him by Lords Grey and Maronite populations, combined with the opportunities he has had of 
Grenville, in consequence of the slight we have ‘described, had any Visiting the places where these tragedies have occurred, will have given 
hand in persuading the Prince to retain Mr. Perceval in olfice, is a him peculiar facilities for arriving at the truth.” Mr. Grahams 
mere matter of conjecture. But to the intense disgust of the Whigs wreten statomons 50 the! sritish Commissioner, on the 18th of July lat, 
he did so, and henceforth the Whig opposition assumed a more popular a that ; the men x —e bed gh Sore aa Mr. cg he 
form and was relieved of the odium of supporting the son against ¢ ee ee Arges Mage ory ae oe oe Se be 
the father. 5 twenty years to the mistake which was made in 1840, in deposing t 
a _ Emir Beschir, under whose strong hand the Mountain tribes had Long 
We have now nearly exhausted the political contents of this enjoyed peace and prosperity. He holds it to be utterly impossible 
volume. All that remains to be told is the separation of the Whigs for the Druses and Maronites to dwell together in harmon) under aay 
from the Grenvillites. Lord Grenville had not served under Mr. system of government which the Porte can supply, and therefore 
Pitt ten years for nothing. The old traditions and practices of that would bave them separated. The Christian population of Mount 
grand ministry remained deeply impressed upon his mind, In the Lebanon amounts to 170,000, while the Druses there are only 25,000, 
moderate opposition which he, incommon with Lord Grey, offered to the bulk of their race being settled in the Hauran, where there is rum 
the French war, Lord Grenville no doubt believed that he was fol- enough for them all, and where those of the Mountain could easly 
lowing out the convictions of his old leader ; but when it came to a themselves with the purchase-money of their lands, = 
the repression of sedition at home, he found all the old Pitt tradition shoals = apes oy equitable assessments upon the Sarena. | 
2 : , webs ae the Lebanon should be placed under the rule of a Christian governor, 
upon the side of Government. He accordingly tendered his fullest | with an armed force, capable of protecting the people under his jams 
support to the Cabinet of Lord Liverpool in all that long series of | dictio Oe Chee of fare — wh spa ar empl 7 
ppo ( n I 1a ig series of | diction. The Christians of Syria demand the immediate creation 
Coercive measures which followed the bad harvest of 1816. At this | an exclusively Christian army, by means of conscription, at the rate 
point his departure from Lord Grey took place. Here it was that | two thousand men a year, so that at the end of fifteen years there maj 
the schools of Pitt and Fox, which had run in the same channel for | be ten thousand regular troops under arms, with a reserve of twealy 
more than ten years, divided into separate streams never to be again thousand. Mr. Farley declares that there is nothing exorbitant @ 
—- — leaders of each section could not well have acted | these demands, -— that es they are complied with there cam 
erwise; and we have ample reason for believing that both acted | 2° Security for the Syrian Christians. 5 ant 
in obedience to sincere and to reasonable convictions. setypsneanne _, Physico-Prophe tical Essays on the Locality of the Eternal —— 
At this point the “Life and Opinions” of the present volume ter- its Nature and Character, the Resurrection Body, the Motus! Ente 
minate. A short biographical sketch is given separateiy, which dis- — 4 on ne & _—. by or Rev. W. Lister, — k is New 
: ; : and Co.—Inscribed in capital letters at the head of this boo 
s the domestic virtues of the great statesman in the most | ton’s f; hrase, “ Hypoth engo.” tto which co 
amiable light; and a few drafts of the correspond between | not without “moat ‘ludi a ae a 2a 
- 3 : pondence between | not, without most ludicrous unfitness, be prefixed to auy 0 
various noble lords and right hon. gentlemen on great Cabinet crises | apocalyptic romances of the Cummings, McCauslands, Stauley 


are thrown in as an appendix illustrative of the previous history. 1 t and the rest of that school. ‘Truly does Mr. Lister say of 
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~ <terpreters, that they have played such tricks with the 
fantastic rophecy as have “ rendered even its very name distasteful 
subject o P men, who have, perhaps, only occasionally directed 
Teena to it, and who have therefore seen little more than the 
bei interpretations which have been given to many of the expres- 
Scripture, and which have made them feel that the language 
Bible may, m this way, be made to mean almost anything which 
of the fancy can suggest, aud that anything like certainty with regard 
alively _ is not to be expected.” He himself adopts an entirely 
tots ne hod, and his work, he believes, may be said to be in some 
diferent the first of its kind, having in it little or nothing that is 
te sive or speculative, or merely hypothetical. Its topics have 
been drawn directly and solely from Scripture, and its conclusions 
ot been sought intentionally, otherwise than by the strict path 
bart mmonstration. Of the two recognized methods of prophetical 
¢ eretation—the Figurative and the Literal—Mr. Lister adopts 
a reter only in the present volume. Its use, he thinks, should be 
ele, and that of the opposite method the exception, and he has 
ially chosen for discussion a range of subjects among which such 
. tions do not present themselves. Having then determined the 
on of a given prophecy, he has next endeavoured to view the 
things predicted, when of a physical nature, in the light of legitimate 
science, and to explain them by examples drawn from act wal nature, 
either past or present. For instance, he draws largely on geology and 
hysical astronomy for illustrations of the nature of the transformed 
arth, Without a sea, where, and not in 
abode of all the redeemed. 
space, which will be 
covers 
greater 
the earth 


sions of 


ain in this respect which would ensue should the density of 
become equal to that of some other planets—to that of 
Saturn, for instance, which is about eight times less than that of the 
earth—which latter he gives reason for believing to have been far less 
at one time than it is now, and to have been increased by the cooling 
and contraction of the crust, His reasonings of this kind, whatever 
be their foree and conclusiveness, are generally based upon sound 
scientific data, but not invariably so, for he talks of an animating or 
vital principle of animal bodies, « thing which all biologists know to 
bea were figment and not an entity. 

the Aunals of the College, and from other Authentic Sources. By 
William Munk, M.D. ol. i 
contains in complete series the names with biographical notices of all 
the members of the College from its foundation in 15158 to the year 
1700. A second and concluding volume will bring the record down to 
the passing of the Medical Act in the present reign. ‘The work was 
not originally intended for publication, but compiled by Dr. Munk 
for his own satisfaction, and presented by him in manuscript to the 


the latter amounting to a third part of the whole work, which the 
lapse of time and the aid of many of his colleagues enabled Dr. Munk 
tomake init. The work, therefore, carrics with it the highest war- 
ranty of its sound and careful elaboration. 

Collieries and Colliers : a Handbook of the Law and Leading Cases 
relating thereto. By John Coke Fowler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, &e. 
Longman and Co.—This work is intended chiefly for the guidance of 
non-professional persons in the many important transactions connected 

» with collieries, which are eliected without professional aid. The 
author’s experience as stipendiary miagistrate for the district of 
Merthyr Tydfil and Aberdare must have enabled him to form a 





by those for whom he has written; and besides this, he has taken the 
recaution to submit certain parts of his work, which deal with peeu- 

ly ticklish questions, to gentlemen distinguished for their great 
practical knowledge of colliery operations, whose suggestions he has 
carefully considered. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine in its various Applications to Mines, 
Mills, Steam Navigation and Railways, Agriculture, Sc. §e. By John 
Bourne, Being the Fifth Edition of “ A ‘freatise on the Steam Engine” 
by the “Artisan Club.” Longman and Co.—'lhe first edition of this great 
work was brought out in monthly parts in 1846, with many imperfec- 
tious which were clearly discerned by the editor, but which were made 
mevitable by the mode of publication and by other circumstances. These 
defects, however, were so compensated by novel and sterling quali- 
ues, that the book at once commended itself to the favour of practical 
men, and has retained it ever since. ‘The present edition is to a great 
extent a new work, cleared of the faults which disfigured the original, 

retaining only those parts of it which continue to represent the 
Present state of the topics of which they treat. Mr. Bourne himself is 
satisfied with it, and what better praise can it have than that? “ If,” 
says, “this work is to be superseded by a better one, it must be 
¥ntten by some other person than me, for, upon the whole, it is as 
a work as | am alle to write on this subject.” The publishers 

may speak to the same purpose as to their part in the production of 

n handsome quarto, with its elaborate tables, its thirty-seven plates, 
ud five hundred and forty-six woodcuts. We suppose it is impossible 

m the present state of the arts it could have been got up ina 
wore appropriate or satisfactory manner. 





The Autobion iphy and Services of Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart., late Director- 
General of the Army Medica! Department. With an Appendix of Notes and 
Original Correspondence. (Longman and Co.) 
tstory of Civilization in England. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
(Parker, Son, and Lourn.) x : 

Huns on dHorsemanship, to a Nephew and Niece; or, Common Sense 
Errors in Common Riding. By Colonel George Greenwood. 
(Edward Moxon and Co.) 

Buen} Maxims, and Refiections. (Bell and Daldy.) 4 

4 Brief Dn and other Poems. sy J. Gordon. ( Arthur Hall, V irtue, and Co.) : 
the ‘Vj wscourse on Wine; embracing an Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Seenne its Culture and Produce in all Countries, ancient and modern. 

The En ys the best authorities. (J. L. Denman.) a Fs 
H 7 atron: a practical Manual for young Wives. Third edition. (James 

08g and Sons.) 


Vol. IL. 


und Common 
New edition. 





ase ead 


The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London ; compiled from | 
$y | tablishes a further improvement of 10s, per share. Other things dull, 
Longman and Co.—This volume | 


College, where it was deposited in the library. After it had remained | 
there four or five years it was resolved that it should be printed at 
the expense of the College, with all the improvements and additions, | 





heaven, he fixes the eternal | 
He adverts to the increase of habitable | 
obtained by the absence of the sea which now | 
ore than three-fifths of the surface of the globe, and the much | 





tolerably exact conception of the kind of legal information most needed | 








The English Gentlewoman : a practical Manual for young Ladies on their Entrance 
into Society. Third edition, (James Hogg and Sons.) 

The Prevention of Spinal Deformities, especially of Lateral Curvatures. By Ma- 
thias Roth, M.D., &c. (Groombridge and Sons.) 

SERIALS, 
Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society. No. 13, 
PAMPHLETS. 

Church Work among the Masses, in Connexion with the London Diocesan Church 
Building Society. No. 1. 

Notes on Art, British Sculptors, Sculpture, and our Public Monuments. 

AMetanoia; a Plea forthe Insane. By Henry M*Cormac, M.D., &. 


For May. 


MONEY MARKET. 

Srock ExcuanGr, Fripay Arrernoon. 
Money has been in greater demand throughout the week on ac- 
count or the remittances to America, the last quotation of the ex- 
change from New York being 104. 

The result here has been a larger inquiry for accommodation in 
anticipation of a rise in the rate of discount, which has in effect been 
realized, the Bank of England directors, at their sitting yesterday, 
having come to a speedy and unanimous decision in favour of an altera- 
tion in their minimum terms to 6 per cent. 

Whether this will have the effect of stopping the flow of gold re- 
mains to be seen, and until we have seen the Bank Return, it will be 
impossible to form an opinion. Consols have stood at 914, 92 for 
Account, 6th June, all the week until this afternoon, when some 
heavy sales caused a decline to 91}, 913, at which price the market 
closes with a decidedly flat tendency. indian Stocks have likewise 
been heavy. 

The fall in the English Railway Share Market has continued, and 
prices remain almost at their lowest point, although the settlement 
of the account has shown a large speculation for the fall, caused by 
the expectation of a further considerable falling off in receipts, owing 
to the Americanaffairs. Midland, 1193, 120. 

The Foreign Stock Market has been dull, with the exception of 
Austrian Securities, in which a considerable rise has occurred, owing 
to the better feeling im connexion with continental politics. The 
exchange in that country also continues its favourable movement. 

In the Foreign Share Market, Lombardo-Venetian shares have ad- 
vanced to {, $ prem., ex div., and leave off at par to $ prem. ; this es- 


at their respective quotations, 


PRICES CURRENT. 
































































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Friday. Friday 
3 per Cent Co Oe | 1) Bank Stock, 10 per Cent.. -| 232 
Ditto for A y 913 India Stock, a 
} per Cent I S94 | Exchequer bills, 2d. per diem 6 dis 
New Cent | su4 bLxchequer Bonds, 5007... dis 
Annuities ISSO. | —— [India Bonds, 4 per Cent... dis 
Ammultion 1885 .....ccccccoscccsceceeoes ; Woe | 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
p. Ct = | FRORCH...ccccccecccesceosccesess 4$p.Ct.) —— 
“4 — — /Mexican SS | 23 
i— — /|Peruvian... 44 — | 
- 9s¢ |Portuguese 18: 3 | 473 
-- wos RUSSIUN ....066 —— 
-- 1014 ‘Sardinian.. — 
i —j| —— [Spanish .. | A | 
itt es - |Ditto New I | 42% 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guiiders) ...2} —- lDitto Passive . | 163 
itt i « got |Purkish . 714 
(ILLS ; _- ——_ | VEMETUE]A.....c.cccccccccccccccsed 3 ieee 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILWAY BANKs— | 
Bristol and Excter.......c.s.eee0 os Australasian .......c0ccessescesees 614 
Caledonian ....... 97 british North American . —— 
Chester and ilol H2h City ove = 
Eastern Countic 4g Colonial _ wee (— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow —- Commercial of London .........) —— 
Glasgow end South-Western...) - | Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd., —— 
Great Northern .....c.ccccessscscees ee ee ; —— 
(ireat South, and West. lreland) —— London and County. sees 35§ 
Great Western o 71 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia 23 
Lancashire and Yorkshir losg | London Joint Stock............... 2 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... 200 =6| «London and Westminster 664 
Lond.. Brighton, € South Coast) 1184 [{ National Bank ............ —— 
London and Blackwall .......... 60 =| National Provincial . — 
London and North-Western.... 93} | New South Wales... 344 
London and South-Western ... 943 | Oriental .......... 465 
Manchester,Sheitield & Lincoln} 414 | Ottoman . 165 
Midlamd ..cccccccccccsscsccsesecceseses 119% | Provincial of Irelanc oa 
Midlaxtd Gt. W — | South Australia........ men 
North British 623 | Union of Australia oma 
North-Eastern loig | Union of London .., | 
North-Eastern— 90 | UMIRY ..ccccccoreees ecccsocececes [ —— 
0 — Docks— 
N | Kast and West India ............. i— 
Seottish Midland ... 86h | London .......0+++ 494 
South-Eastern and | so =| )s«St. Katharine ... anim 
Eastern of France F VAR RRC ER cccccccccccccccccsccccscosccece 97 
East [ndian........0.eeeeee 100} | MiscELLANEOUs— | 
) nd Melbourne . — Australian Agricultural ......... | 
unk of Canada...... 19j British American Land . — 
Great Indian Peninsular. B7§ | Camada,......ccccccersoseres 
Great Western of Canade il | : € aly 
Paris and LYONS ......0cecceeeee Electric Telegraph . 96 
Mixes— | General Steam ...... — 
Australian .......cccccccsees — London Discount | — 
Brazilian Imperia — National Discount... | se 
Ditto St. John del Rey 350=6|)Ss Peninsular and Oriental Steam 72 
Cobre Copper..... —— Royal Mail Steam eeeeeeeeees 46 
Rhymney lron — South Australian .......cccccee os 334 





BULLION, 


Per oz. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 3/. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard......... 0/, 58, 1d. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


4 pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week en@ing 
= on Wednesday, the 15th day of May, 1861. 


I8SUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued 








£26,020,985 | Government Debt .. 







. £11,015,100 


Pascall, and William Stone, Cannon-street West, City, 
ford, U Broughton, o ise Broughton Sulney, Nottinghamshire, 

and builder —Joseph Smith, now of Creed-place, Maize-hill, Greenwich, ae 
Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, ironmonger—Samuel Lee 

Batley Carr, Yorkshire, woollen manufacturers—George James Parig ond 
Henry Thomas Paris, Liverpool, provision merchants—Levi Beynon, Wily, 
and draper—Charles Carme, Hilperton, Wiltshire, common brewer. Bristol, wy, 
bury, Henley in Arden, Warwickshire, hotel-keeper—George Penrose, Robert 
and Eskyn Collieries, near Neath, and Vale of Neath, Glamorganshire, 





Tehousemag, Job 


a 


ag 


ang 
And James iy, 

Om, 
va 

















Other Securities ....... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 10,883,008 
ver Bullion... ...0++++ 662,977 | eoke merchant. 
£26,020,985 £26,020,965 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

’ Capital ........0.+. £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inclu- ‘ ‘ % ease ea ge ogden 
a 4 3.261.606 ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10, 180,938 nae No. 8, Great Camberland-street, 
Public Deposits*. 6,725,187 Other Securities ............+0+0+ 19,796,757 bIcnester, 

Other Deposits .... ++ 11,591,539 | Notes ....... : 5) daughter. 
Seven Days and other Bills... 661,019 | Gold and Silver Coin ............ . 
£36,792,351 £36,792,351 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 


and Dividend Account. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 14. 
Bankrupts.—John Bernard Behrends and William Austin Nichols, St. Mary-axe, 
City, East India merchants—Abraham Cohen, George-street, Minories, wine mer- 


chant —Philip Turner Miller, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshi 
Swansea, Glamorganshire, 


Sheard, High Town, Birstal, Yorkshire, currier—John ( 


shire, sawyer—Edward Harding, Liverpool, draper—John Anderton, Liverpool, 


stone-mason — Robert Foster, Tranmere, Cheshire, en, 
Liverpool, machine manufacturer—James Mannion, Liv 


Bankruptcies Annulled.—Joseph Richardson, Victoria-road, Pimlico, upholsterer— 


Henry Owen and George Uglow, Wood-street, City, a1 
shire, hosiers. 


der—John Dalley, Starcross, Devonshire, innkeeper 
—Joseph Thompson, Wakefield, Yorkshire, yarn and worsted spinner—Samuel 











Sir Charles J. Smith, Bart. 

On the 14th March last, 
: eldest son of the Hon. E. 
re, linendraper —Jobn Rees, 


ireenwood, Sheffield, York- 


wineer — Richard Forshaw, Mostvn, M.P.. aged 31 
erpool, leather dealer. sae nin fog = ye 5 


ad Tewkesbury, Gloucester- pital, aged 54. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 17. aged 73 


Bankrupts.—Robert Read, Newport, Isle of Wight, tai 


Rateman, Norwich, tea dealer and grocer—W illiam (iilmore Wilson, Cannon-street, 
City, engineer and iron merchant—Richard Kirby, the younger, Leicester, butcher— 


Robert Bryant, Newmarket St. Mary's, Suff ik, corn « 


Holland Chambers and Frederick Riehard Parsons, Worthing, wine, spirit, and coa! 


merchant—Charles Benjamin Mather, Newbury, Berksh 
Thomas Kneath, Swansea, wine and spirit merchant— 


lor and outfitter—Benjamin 
J 
Colonel George Carpenter, 





and coal merchant—Henry | Engineers. 
ire, tea-dealer and grocer— 
Charles Nicholson, Edward 


On the 25th March, at Petropolis, Brazil, the Lady Frances Baillie, of 
On the 9th inst., at 17, Chesham-street, the Lady Conyers, of a son, 


. Exeter. 


| 


eee -o i BE e282 2 4 SS & 24 PETS Sessi se, 5 


BIRTHS. 
8 ton, 
the Hon. Mrs, Fred 


On the 10th imst., at Bridge-hill, Belper, the wife of G. HF. Strutt, Esq, of 
» Oty 

On the 11th inst., at Lees Court, Faversham, the Hon. Mrs. Milles, of a ton 
heir. ai 


MARRIAGES, 


On the 13th inst., at St. Olave’s, Exeter, F. W. R. Gordon, Esq., fifth son of Mai 
General H. W, Gordon, Royal Artillery, to Frances, youngest daughter 
Brendon, Esq., The Priory. 

On the 13th inst, at Kinwarton Church, Warwickshire, Gaspard Le Marchans 
Tupper, Major Royal Horse Artillery, to Mary Charlotte, eldest daughter of the lap 
, of Suttons, Essex. 


of da 


at the Congregational Church, Pitt-street, Charles 
C. Weekes, Colonial Treasurer of New South Wy, Yn, 


Sarah, youngest daughter of David Jones, Esq., Dynevor-terrace, Hyde Park. pel 
On the 14th inst., at St. Barnabas, Kensington, the Rev. Vere Broughton §oui 
rector of Bradfield, Suffolk, to Mary, third daughter of Sir George Barrow, ta 


DEATHS. 


On the Sth inst., at Birling Manor, Keut, the Mon. Thomas Edward Mostya Liogi 


On the 8th inst., at 16, Lower Berkeley-street, Seth Thompson, Esq., M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and formerly Physician to the Middlesex Hog. 


On the 8th inst., at Nordaesque, France, Rear-Admiral Edward Hinton Seon, 


On the 10th inst. at her residence, 37, Eaton-place, Mary, widow of the late 


commanding 41st 


ment, C.B. (who fell at the head 


of his regiment at Inkerman), and daughter of the late General G. Caney, Rol 


On the Lith inst., at Brighton, traly beloved and regretted, Lady Elizabeth Tul, 
mache, the widow of the late Admiral Tollemache, 
On the 14th inst., at Woburn Abbey, His Grace the Duke of Bedford, aged 73, 





HE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
PETES at the NEW GARDEN, SOUTH KEVSINGTON, W. 
The GRAND FLOWER aad FRUIT BHOW, on JUNE 5. 
- ~ “JUNE 6 
The GRAND ROSE SHOW, JULY 10 ... ose oo 
The GRAND DAULIA SHOW, SEPTEMBER Il «+ 2s. 6d. 
The GRAND FRUIT and CHRYSANTHEMUM stHiow, 
” NOVEMBER 6 .. woe 28, 6 


un} wee - . 





eee . De. 


i NOVEMBER? .. «. = Is. 

Fellows, Ivory Tickets, and persons regustered under the Deben- 
ture Agreement, Free. 

Doors open each Day, at 1 o'clock. 

Tickets may be had only at the Gardens, South Kensington: Mr. 
Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-strect; Mr. R. W. Ollivier's, 
19, Old Bond-street; Mr. Sams's, 1, St. James's-street: Mr. Wester- 
ton's Library, Knightsbridge; and Keith, Prowse and Co.'s, 48, 
Cheapside. 

Tickets sold on Days of Shows will be charged 2s. 6c. extra. 

All the Shows will be held ander Koofed Building<. 

After the opening, on June 5, Bands will play, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, in June and July. 

As the W the len are still in procress, the Council 
have decided that the right of entry to these Promenades must, 
for the present Season, be limited to Fellows, who (except on 
Féte Days) may personally introduce two Friem!s, the hollers of 
Ivory Tickets, who may introduce two Friends, and to those per- 
sons whore under the Debentur’ Agreement; 
and on Saturdaya, after | o'clock, by Tickets, price 2s. 6d. 

*,* Ballots for Electioa of Fellows will take piace on the 24th 
an‘ 3st of May. 


Kiy order of iL ANDREW MURRAY. 


on y " 
ISTORY OF WATER- COLOUR 
PAINTING.—An EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, illustrat- 
fug the History of the Art; and of Works by Fer 
the Sehools of Art, will be OPENED on the Ist JUNE. ’ 
Society of Arts, Johu-street, Adelphi. Tea AM. to Six P.M. 
Adinission, One Shilling.—Catalogues, Sixpence. 
By order of the Committe. 
LOUISA GANN, Secretary. 
Female School of Art, 43, Queen-square, W.C, 
(Removed trom 37, Gower- street. 
A BAZAAR in aid of the Building Fund of the School will be 
held in June. 


DstRw UTION OF MEDALS AND 
PRIZES to the STUDENTS of the FEMALE SCHOOL of 
AT, and Female Students of the Metropolitan Districts Schools 


of Art. 

The Earl Granville, K.G., Lord President of the Council, will 
deliver the Medals and Prizes to the Students in the Lecture 
‘Theatre of the Museum of Geology, Jermyu-street, on SATURDAY, 
the Ist JUNE, 1861, at Twelve o Clock. 

An Exhibition of the Works of Female Students will open at the 
Society of Arts, John-sireet, Adelphi, on the same day, together 
with an Exhibition of Works ilustratiag the History of Water- 
Colour Paiuting. 















UNDER NER MAJESTY'S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 
| OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 


P STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medica! Profession and 
the Public in general that the PUMP ROOM is OPEN from the 
First Monday in MAY until the end of OCTOBER, offering every 
facility for taking a course of the most RENOWNED CONTINENTAL 
MINERAL WATERS, with the same results as at the Natural 


Springs. : 

The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the year at 
the Pamp Koom, and by all respoetable Chemists, where also a 
short account of the CURATIVE EFFECTS of these Waters may be 
hail gratis. s 

None are genuine which have not the name of “ STRUVE” on 
the Label, and on the Red Stamp over the Cork. 


. yer yor . 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
aud CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, Citv. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s, Sd., 2s. 10d., 33., and 4s.: rich Souctiong, 3s, Sd., 
3s. 10d., and 48. Pure Coffees, Is , la, 2d., Is. 34., Ls. 4dl., Is. 64, 
and Is, Sd Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in Eagland. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market Au carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 
“Dp r . yy 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced aa ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. They so 
perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished 
Jrom the origmals by the closest observer ; they will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth before 
used. ‘This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
— operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 
Seaped ents echoes end oad cation. 38; lest 
ecayed teeth rendered sou useful in tion. - 
atrect—At home from 10 till 5. — * 

















W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 


2 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OULFITS, 
NAVAL ANL 1 aY UNIP MSs 





N: g 5 
PLAIN DE VERY DESCRIPTION, 
CAMP. BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 
Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
-ortmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates, 





Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite ILM, Dockyards), 
foolwich, 3,E. 





66 pur D ERBY.”—A light elegant 


oat, tobe wora with or without another, and will not 





show or be injured by the dust. And every description of clothing, 
&c., tor visitors to the Races, and tor Tourisis and Excursiouists. 
EB. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford-astreet, corner of ILart-st-eet. 
Corner of Totten -eourt-road and Euston-road, 
Country Branches : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargate, She‘field, 


A tt! RE FOR JUVENILES. 
L The following. which are the most POPULAR STYLES of 
b may be 


establishy 
Knickerbocker Suitfrom 14 
21 
. 2 





























6 | Brighton Suit from 


Zouave - 0 | Kertch @ 18 0 
Eton e 12 © | Spanish Dress ,, 7 0 
Byron » 15 © Holland and other Blouses 1 10 


E. MOSES AND SON, 
Ready-maile and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters. Hosiors, Drapers, 
Bootinakers, and Geveral Outfitters, 
Loudon Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford. street, corner of Hart-street, 

Corner of Tottenham-Court-Road and Euston-road. 
Country Establishments: 

Bridge-street, Bradtord, Yorkshire, rgate, Sheffield. 





LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
+ * . ry . 
EAL AND SON have patented a 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great 
ion to the usual Spring Maturess is its being so heavy and 
some. 
pe “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF” is made in three sepa- 
rate parta, and when joined together has all the elasticity of the 
best Spring Mattress, As it has no stuffing of wool or horsehair, 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is 
very liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best 
Spring Mattresses, viz : 
3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long.. 













0 
3 ft. Cin, - e 0 
4a. a ° 
4 ft. 6in, ” ” 0 
5 ft. we ~ 350 
5 8. 6in. 30 0 


The “Sommicg Frasriqve PoORTATIF 
advantazes ot elusticity, durability, cle 
cheapness. 


fore, combines the 


ability, and 
An Itustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, an Bedroom 
iture sent free by post on application. 


HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 











~~ A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


re FP 8’s COCOA 
(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa). 
The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful Smoothness, and Invigorating Power of this 
Preparation, 
Mave procured its general adoption 
asa most 
Desirable Breakfast Beverage. 
Each packet is ls 
JAMES Errs, Homwopathie Ci 











mist, London. 





Sold in }1b., }1b., and lib. packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib, 
by Grocers, eve ere. 


[DL NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphaticall 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
jeartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and clegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention. 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 








— —-. 


OLLARD and COLLARD’S New 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, i, GROSVENOR 
STREET, BOND SCREET, where all communications are w be 
addressed. PLANOPORTES of all Classes for Sale and fir. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
h ESSRS. CLAYTON and BELL 
4 (Late of 244, Cardington-street, Enston-square), 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING, 
Have removed to 
311, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechuic Lustitution, 


5 OXFORD STREET, W. 


( SLER’S GLASS CiLANDELTERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candia, 
I ve 4 





in 1 








Ginss 

Glass Dessert Se ees for twelve persons, from 22, 

Ali articles marked in plain fi 

Ornamental Glass, E t r suitable for Presents, 

Mess, Export promptly executed. 

| LONDON—Stew Rooms, 45, OxrorD Street, W, 

| BIRMINGHAM — Manuracrory and Snow Rooms, Brow 
STREET. Established 1507. 









yAT 7 +” rpe . . v0 
es DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIBCES.—Buyers of the above are re 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTONS 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE N 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as canvot be a ached elsewhere, 
either tor variety, novelty, beauty of des or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Steves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 32 15s. to 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standanh, 
7s. to St 128.; Steel Fenders, 2/. lds. to 11L; ditto, with na 
r from 2/. lds. to 184; Chinmey-pleces, fom 
et to 41. 4s. 













1. 4s. to 80, ; Fire-i rom 2s, 3d. the « \ 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
hear th-plates. 

PEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

> WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
jevoted exclusively to the separate display of Lar : 
ie I ads. The stock of each is at 
varied ever submitted to th 


=. fi 



















re ew 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
eeeccccccee 12s. 6d. to 2% each, 
«. +8. to 64 each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .. 6s. to 7L. 7s. ahs 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Vil . 4s. Od. per gallon. 


aaa . r , v1) mm 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, al 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. + 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d pet 
dozen ; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, 6:1. per n extn; 
carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 20s. to i pe 
dozen ; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules Ws, to Me 
white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s; carves, 
2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table ku 7a. 41, per donee; 
desserts, 6s, ; car . 2s. Gd. ; black woe led table kuives 
er dozen; table steels, from Is 
stock in existence of pated dessert knives and forks, in cases 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


\ TILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 




















s. 6 








FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATAL‘ GUE may be 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwaris of 500 Musm 

imited Stock of Sterling Silver, Electro Pay 
ods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
1ey-pieces, Kitchen Range 
Ps 1 Kettles, Clocks, Table 


tions of 


el Sil 
















Marble ¢ 


















cliers, Te . 
Baths, Toilet Ware, ' 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Farait a 
and Pians of the Twenty large Show- ms, at 39, Oxtord-streey 

y.: 1, 1A, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-plei 
and 1, Newman Mews, Londoa. 





ae AR St i. di 
N 
r ren 791 sary 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTand PILLS. 
—EFFRcTs OF COLD.—Numerous and severe are - 
eases resulting from exposure to low temperatures. Skin, mi 4 
lungs, and circulation become disordered, and serions ilnee 
ceed unless the derangement receive timely attention. For -¢ 
taneous affections, neuralgic and rheumatic pains, jeg es 
soothing ointment, well rubbed upon the afflicted parts. a 
estimable remedy. When the lungs or heart have irregular —- 
this oiutment must be rubbed on the chest, and assisted in anor 
tive efforts by Holloway’s Pills. These noble medicaments ™ ‘colt, 
assist each other. All disorders springing from ™ safely aad 

chills, wet, or other atmospheric vicissitudes, are thus 

treed frow pain 





speedily checked in their course, aud and danger 








Xo. 8 GROSVENOB STREET, BOND STREET. 


Street, London ; aud sold by all resp ble Chemists th h 
the Empire. Pol 


by Holioway’s preparations, 
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a 
CLOTHING, &c,, FOR THE ROYAL 
CONTRACT FOR COST INES. 


Department Comptroller Victualhi ind 
met Ae Nh tht ‘Map il. 1861. 


HE Commissioners for executing the Office 
T Lord Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
rh ee do hereby give Notice, that on Tharsday, the 
by past One o'Clock, they will be ready to treat 
person may be willing to Contract for supplying and 
with such into Her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford, the 
delivering, &c.. for Clothing, Necessaries, and Garniture, 
Clothing and Necessaries for the Royal Marines 
de, for — pee of Tender which may be obtained at the above 
mentee bal of the quantity of each of the several articles to 
Office. vered within four calendar wonths, and the remainder within 
ar ee months, from the date of Contract, or earlier if pre- 
poe by the party Tendering. i 
ies of the several articles may be seon at the Marine Office, 
anon Spring: ens, between the hours of Que and Four 
. 
a may be made for the whole or for any portion of the 
articl se lordships reserve to themselves the power, when the Ten- 
= opened, of contracting either for the whole or for such part 
ee ay as they may deem fit, or of not contracting for any. 
ON Tenders will be received unless made on the printed form pro- 
me. 
a Cteeation fis called to the recent modifications of the 
conditions of the , which may be seen at the above oifice. 
No Tender will be received after half. past one o'clock on the day 
of ol ty; and it will not be required that the party tondering, or 
mn on his behalf, should attend at the office on the day of 
= tract, as the result of the offer received from each per 
$e communicated to him and his proposed sureties in writing. 
Every Tender must be addressed to the > ry of the Admiralty, 
and bear in the left-hand corner the worl Tender for Clothing, 
* and must also be delivered at Somerset House. 


ae. 
a 
ToT T 4 “st 
QUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1547.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issucd upon Adelaide, P 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wall Approved drafts ne 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking b 
pess conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 
34, Old Broad-street, E.C. 




















WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, EC, 
Eetablished wnder Special Act of Parliament in 1654, 
The Twenty-seventh ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the sth instant. 
: ive improvement in the Society's business enabled 
5371, 2 usthe profits for 
the Policy 














‘ 
» Directors have, 
f 39,8282. Ihs, Sd 
ion of 45 per cent. from the 
to participate in the profits, being 5 pe 
in excess of the reductioa of last year. The effect of this reduction 
upon the Interests ot Policy-ho!ders will be understood! by stating 
that the premium in 1561 upon a Policy for 10001. effected ia 1856 
on the of a person aged 40, woukl be reduced this year from 
Bi. 10s. to 17/ 6s. 6d., aud others iv proportion. 









still affords the la’ 
of all Policies enti 





£ s. a 
Policies were issued during the past year for 147.750 0 0 





New 

Yiel@ing Annaal Premiums of ° . 6183 301 
Policies have been issucd since 1X} tor . 644.02 14 11 
The Claims Paid since 1834 amount to the sum of 1,105.595 3 & 
The Amount Assured under existing Policies is 2.183,974 14 8 
The Amount of existing Assets exceeds . 770,000 0 0 

By order of the Board, 
M. E. IMPEY., Secretary. 


ACCENTS OF ALL KINDs, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 
be provided against by an Annual Payment of 3/. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1000/. at death by Accident, or 6% weekly for 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
ACCIDENT 
75,0001. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 

For further information apply to the Provincial Avceuts, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 
Broad Street). 

Annual Lncome, 40,000. CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
64, Cornhill, B.C, January,1561, 


sm) sorr Top r 
PPosts ASSURANCE, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK. 

FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods; or, acc 
the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice. Th 
at call. G. 1. LAW, 

Cannon-street, West E.C. 








cording to 
r per cent. 
Manager. 





aDYT Ter acct att 
\ ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 490,0002. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 

The last Bonus was in 1959, the next will be in 1864. 

Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premiuin. 





Sums of money may he deposited at Interest, for fixed periods, 
pon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms oa 
@pplication to the Heap Urrice—3 Strand, London. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 











Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
Vv 3. 


Viet. cap. 
ESTABLISHED a.D. 1844. 
pAsrerances may be effected from 50/. to 10,0001. on a Single 


Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiuins. 

Medtex! Men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 

No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 

NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Assurances may be effected on the NON-PARTICIPATING PRIN- 
CIPLE, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety of 
Ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of different 

of Assurers, 











ANNUITIES. 

immediate Annuities granted oa very favourable terms. 

The Tables tor Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are parti- 
Calarly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means of 
Providing for a particular individual. or as a resource against the 
Casualties of age aud the uncertainties of health and for.une. 


Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of 100i. 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 

Halt Premium 
First Seven Years, 
£1 010 
26 


Whole Premium 





LONDON: 


THE FIFTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


IS NOW READY, PRICE 12., 
And may be had of all Booksellers and at all Circulating Libraries. 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND ROBERTS. 











MR. DU CHAILLU'S 
ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


IS NOW READY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 








MR, THORNBURY'S NEW NOVEL, 


Now ready at all the libraries, in 3 vols., 


ICE-BOUND. By WALTER THORN- | 
BURY, Author of * British Artists, from Hogarth | 
to Turner,” &, | 

WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the} 
Author of * Alice Wentworth,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A very good novel.”"—Jehn Bull. 

THINKING and ACTING. 
CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER, Author of 
Lindsay,” ‘Our Homeless Poor,” &c, 2 vols. 

[Next week. 
fivrst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By A 


*Tlelen | 








Now ready, in 1 vol., with IMustrations, 
RECOLLECTIONS of a FOXHUNTER. 
By * SCRUTATOR.” 

Hurst and BiacKkertt, 13, Great Marlborough-street 





This day is published, in crown Svo, price 6s., 
orw > 
THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE 
BEING A SKETCH IN OUTLINE OF THE WORLD'S 
LIFE-SYSTEM. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S., Author of “ Text-Books of 
Geology,” &€. 
With Fifty Iustrations, Drawn and Engraved expressly 
for this Work. 
WiitiaM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now reatty, price One Guinea, elegantly bound, a New 
Edition, with Portrait of the Princess Royal, 







pur BRIDAL SOUVENIR. — Every 
page richly illuminated from Designs by Mr. 
Stanes! 
“A splendid specimen of decorative art, and a gift- 


book of the most appropriate and permanent val 
Literary Gazette, 

THE BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR. A book of 
Thoughts on Life and Immortality. Every page richly 
illuminated by Mr. Stanesby. 





tleman’s Magazine. 
ary Gacette 
rner of St. Paul's Churchyerd 





* Admirably designed 
* Beautifully executec 
Guirrirn and FaRKAN, 









NEW EDITIONS. 

Illustrated by Weir. Feap. Svo, %s. 6d. each, cloth, 
p EF’S (Mrs.) ANECDOTES of the 

4 HABITS and INSTINCTS of ANIMALS. 

ANECDOTES of the HABITS and IN- 
STINCTS of BIRDS, FISHES, and REPTILES. 

“ Amusing, instructive, and authentic.” 
Grurritn and Farrax, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 


or Engravings on Wood, 
Ready in a few days. 





With Portrait on Steel, and o* 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
\ STRICKLAND’S LIVES of 
i BACHELOR KINGS of ENGLAND. — This 
volume, containing the biographies of the unmarried 
English sovereigns, while complete in itself, is also 
the companion volume to the author's “ Lives of the 
Queens of England.” 
London: Simpxrx, MagsHact, and Co. 


J T al T baa bl 

IR-CIRCULATING AND ANTI- 
GREASE —Patented and Manufactured by 
MAYHEW and Co., 89, New Bond-street, W. These Hats are 
Waterproof, grease proot, and ventilating ; they are peculiarly soft 
and easy iv wear, ensuring a comfortable and complete fit to any 
formation of head, being light, yet durable. First quality, 21s. 
Second ditto, 17s., cash. To be had wholesale at the Manufactory, 
Union-street, Southwark, 8.E, 
























\" ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH. BRUSHES.—!"enetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 
Spouges. The Tooth-brush 
the teeth, and cleans 
rs never come louse. 





Flesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyraa 
searches thoroughly between the divis' 
them in the most effectual manner. 
The Hair-brushes are made with genuine unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften Hke prepared hair. With every de- 
scription of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at Met- 
CALPE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1308 and 151, 
Oxford street, second and third doors (West) from Holles-street 
Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 


66 









7 7 Dp 

ALL THE YEAR 

ROUND. — BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET 
keeps the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. H. B. can 
with confidence recommend the following as some of the best 
scents distilled—viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 
me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s, 6d. 
Each Bottle is stamped, H. BREIDENDBACH, Perfumer to the 
Queen, 1578, New Bond-street London, and to be had of all 
Chemists and Perfumers., 


V lowers” 











THE HON. MRS. YELVERTON, 
Next week, price 2s., neatly bound, 


M ARTYRS TO CIRCUMSTANCE, 
i By the Hon. Mrs. YELV 
I 





TON. 
tricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN, 
Now ready, a Popular Edition, with 4 Plans, and a 
Portrait on Steel, price 5s. (500 pages), 
ORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 
i 4 GRAPHY. A Library Edition may also be had 
in two handsome volumes, &vo, price 288, 
* A cheap edition of the story of this gallant naval 
hero which every ‘old salt’ in the navy can now pos- 
Votes and Queries. 
Kicuanp BentLey, New Barlington-street. 


sess."'- 
Now ready, in 8vo, 148., 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of the 

DUKE of WELLINGTON with Mr. RAIKES, 

from the Year 1830 to 1847. To which are added 

Letters from his Distinguished Contemporaries, Edited 
by Miss RAIKES, 

“Full of entertaining matter. It has a greater value 

than the Diary, and will take its place among the ori- 


gin from which histories of English society since the 
days of the Regency will have to be written.”—Ashe- 
nrum, 


“The grave end the gay are here intermingled in a 
very remarkable degree. The pleasant Wal!lpole-like 
letters of Lord Rokeby and Alvanley, &e., contrasting 
strongly with the grave, marked common sense of the 
Great Dake."— Notes and Queries, 

Ricnarp Beyriey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 
NHARLES KNIGHT'S HISTORY of 
/ ENGLAND, The Seventh Volume, price 10s. 6<d., 
and Part 55, price 3s. 6d., will be published on the 18th 
inst, 
Brapevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street, B.C. 
Now ready, price 39s., bound in cloth, 
PRITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. XXXV., for the Years 1846-47. 
Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office 
the previous volumes which have been 
» now on sale, price 30s. each. 
James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, 
EAL AND UNREAL LIFE 
1 ASSURANCE. 

LETTER by the Manacer of the Inpisrutanie Lire 
Assurance Company of Scor.anp to the Acrvary of 
the Sraxpanp and CoLontaL Assurance Companigs. 

Forwarded on receipt of sir postage stamps, 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, George-street. 


N EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC— 
A “Within a mile of Edinburgh Town.”—Brinley 
liommage & Garibaldi on the National Air 
of Italy. Te Souviens-tu? Romance by Durand de 
Grass. The Birks of Aberfeldy, by Brinley Richards. 
London: R. Mirus and Sons (Music Library), 140, 
New Bond-street. 


Richards. 





Just published, price ls, New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, 
, OnIPpNop . .L 

ve E SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 

Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries 
of Man's Existence, aud the various Phenomena of Life. With 
structio or securing Heaith i Strength, and Remarks on the 
Treatment of Disorders in mtal to Sedentary Life. 

By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 

Contents: The Physical Education of rly Life—The Art ef 
Prolonging Life Theory of Digestior The Stomach and its 
Difficulties—The Cultivatio « Affections, and the Kegulatioa 
of the Passions —Nervous Disorders, &c. 

Londoa : MAN», 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 













DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &o 
Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 


’ ‘ T~1 r » 
MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
4 and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain diree- 
tions for perfect restoration to health and vigour, the result of 
twenty-five years’ successful practice In the treatment of these 
peculiar nervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 
shorten life. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Picca- 
dilly, London. Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 
Reviews or THE Work.—“ There is no member of society by 
whom the book will not be found useful—whether such person 
1 the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman.’—Sun, 








ng paper. 

yy This isa very ane work it describes the sources — 

diseases which produce decline in ath, or more irequently pre- 
‘old age.’ —Daily Mareh 27, 1303, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[May 18, 1863, 





NEW WORKS. 


OLONIZATION AND COLONIES 


a Series of Lectures delivered before the . q | 
By HERMAN | to exercise his most en- 


Be 
University of Oxford in 1839, 40, and 41. 
MERIVALE, M.A., Professor of Political Economy. 
Second Edition, with Notes and Additions. 8vo, 14s: 


TREATISE onthe LAW of NATIONS | 
By TRAVERS TWISS, D.C.L., Regius Professor | 
w in the University of Oxford, and one of | 
. Part I. will 
treat more especially of the Rights anil Duties of Na- | 
tions in time of Peace, and will appear early in June. Archbishop of Dublin. 
Part I1., completing the work, will comprise the Rights 


of Civil 


Her Majesty’s Counsel. In Two Parts. 


and Duties of Nations in time of War, 


3. 
ILD LIFE on the FJELDS of 
By FRANCIS M. WYNDHAM. | 
With 2 coloured Maps and 4 Illustrations in Chromo- | 


NORWAY. 
lithography, and 5 Wood Engravings. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


4. 
LPINE BYWAYS; or, Light Leaves 
gathered in 1859 and 1860. By A LADY. With 
Route Maps and 8 Illustrations in Chromo-lithography 
from Original Sketches. Postsvo. [/a a few days. 


5. 
HE ALPS; or, Sketches of Life and 
_ Nature in the Mountains. By H. BERLEPSCH. 
Translated by the Rev. LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A.., Fel- 
low and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Plates. 8vo. 


6. 
OREST CREATURES. By Crartes 
. RONER, author of Chamois Hunting in the Moun- 
tains of Bavaria, &. Post Svo., with Lilustrations by 
Guido Hammer, of Dresden. [Just ready. 


‘ 

HE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
CEYLON: Comprising Anecdotes illustrative of 
the Habits and Instincts of the Mammalia, Sirds, Rep- 
tiles, Fishes, Insects, &c., of the Island; also a Mono- 
graph of the Elephant, and a Description of the Modes 
of Capturing and Training it. By Sir J. EMERSON 
TENNENT, K.C.S., LL D., &. With numerous Illus- 

trations from Original Drawings. Post Svo. 
[Yearly ready. 


[in June. 





8. 
HE AFRICANS at HOME: Being a} 


Popular Description of Africa and the Africans,con- 
densed from the Accounts of African Travellers from 
the Time of Mungo Park to the Present Day. By the 
Rev. Rk. M. MACBRIAR, M.A. Witha Map of A 
and 70 Woodcut Illustrations. Square feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 









HE BISHOP OF VICTORIA’S TEN | 


_ WEEKS in JAPAN. With a coloured Map of 
Japan, and 8 Ilustrations in Chromo-xylography. 8vo, 
4s, 


10. 
WEEK at the LAND’S END. By 
-% J.T. BLIGHT: assisted in Ornitholory, by E. 
Hl. RODD, Esq. ; in Ichthyology, by R. Q. COUCIT, FE 
M.RC.S.; and in Botany, by J. RALFS, Esq., M.R.C.S 
With Map and Woodcuts by the Author. Square feap, 
8vo. [On Thursday next 


11, 
OCIAL LIFE and MANNERS in 
kK AUSTRALIA: Being the Result of Eight Years’ 
Experience. By a RESIDENT. Post 8vo. [Jn June. 


12. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY and SERVICES 
of Sir JAMES M’GRIGOR, Bart., late Director- 
General of the Army Medical Department. Post Svo, 
with Portrait, 12s. 


13. 
IFE of RICHARD PORSON, MLA., 
4 Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge from 1792 to 1808, By the Rev. JOHN SELBY 
WATSON, M.A., M.R.S.L. With a Portrait and 2 Fac- 
similes. Svo, l4s. 


14. 
HYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS 
on the Locality of the Eternal Inheritance ; its 
Nature and Character; the Resurrection Body; and 
the Mutual Recogn tion of Glorified Saints, By the 
Rev. W. LISTER, F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
15. 
} ISTORY, OPINIONS, and LUCU- 
BRATIONS of ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esq. 
From the 7atler; with Notes and Illustrations by H. 
R. MONTGOMERY, and a Series of Original Photo- 
graphs. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 





16. 
OLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of 
) PHYSICIANS of LONDON; compiled from the 
Annals of the College, and from other Authentic 
Sources, By WILLIAM MUNK, M.D., Fellow of the 
College, &c. &c. Volume the First, from 1518 to 1700. 
8vo, 12s. 
17. 


OLLIERIES and COLLIERS: A 
Handbook of the Law and the Leading Cases 
relating thereto. By JOHN COKE FOWLER, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Feap. 8vo, (s’ 


18, 
NTRODUCTION to the ART of 
READING, explained in a Series of Instructions 
and Exercises on English Pronunciation. By J. G. 
GRAHAM. Fcap. 8vo, (Nearly ready. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS. 


With 17 | 


| New and revised Edition, in 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 


N the ELECTION of REPRESEN- 
TATIVES, PARLIAMENTARY and MUNI- 
CIPAL: A Treatise. By THOMAS HARE, Esq. 


THE object is to enable | ducements for doing so; 
| each individual elector | and the representation of 
ininorities is but an inci- 
lightened thought andcon-| dent of the accomplish- 
scientious judgment, and | ment of the main purpose, 
to give him the highest in- | 

| London: Loyem AN, GREEN, Loneman, and Roserts. 





This day, in demy octavo, &s., 
\' ISCELLANEOUS LECTURES AND 
i REVIEWS. By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., 
Now tirst Collected, 

London: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 
This day, in demy octavo, 14s., the 

of the 

ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 

ENGLAND, Containing the History of Civili- 
| zation in Spain and Scotland. By HENRY THOMAS 
BUCKLE, 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bovey, West Strand. 


Secon Volume 


| - . 

This day, new and cheaper edition, Svo, 10s. 6d., 

i; ISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE 

} LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Being 
the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859. By C. J, 
ELLICOTT, B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the 

| University of Cambridge. 

London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 


cloth, illustrated with fourteen wood engravings 
photographed from life, 
T INTS ON HORSEMANSHIP TO A 
NEPHEW AND NIECE; or, Common Sense 
and Commeg Errors inCommon Riding. By COLONEL 
| GEORGE GREENWOOD, late Licut.-Co!, Commanding 
gnd Life Guards. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


| 
| Just published, a New Ecition, in small Svo, price 4s., 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHOOLS AND 





DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Price Is, 6¢., 
pr YVERBS, MAXIMS, and REFLEC- 
TIONS. The proceeds of the sale of this work 
| will be given to the ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
(established for the assistance of persons in distress). 
| Office: 16, Duke-street, St. James‘’s, London, 
London: Bert and Daupy, 186, Fleet-street. 











Just published, 16mo, price 2s., 
MRS. GATTY’S NEW BOOK, 
} ED SNOW and other PARABLES 
| B® from NATURE. Third series. 






PA fresh instalment of those simple and charming 


allegorical stories which } 





to tell. The » is quite equal to any of its 
predecessors.” lay 4, 1861. 
London: Beit and Dautpy, 186, Fleet-street. 





Just published, Svo, price 12s., 
T= EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES 
of ENGLAND. By CHARLES H. PEARSON, 
| M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. Oxford, and Professor 
of Modern History, King’s College, London. 
“Professor Pearson's work is intended to give the 
last results of inquiry into the early history of Eng- 
land, with a view to the wants of that large class who 
have not time to read and compare for themselves the 
voluminous and elaborate books which contain all 
that is known on the subject. He appears to have be- 
stowed most atiention on the points which popular 
historians treat slightly, or pass by altogether lis 
best chapters are perhaps the five on the Anglo-Saxon 
Police, Civil Law, Commonwea!th, Literature, and 
Church, They contain a vast deal of information, 
which in spite of its compressed nature is extremely 
readable; the instances of the working of these insti- 
tutions are well selected, and from original sources, 
and the account of such works es those of Cedmon 
and Bede are exeeuted with taste and judgment. The 
freshest parts of the book, however, sre those in 
which the author deals with individual character,”— 
Spectator, May 4, 1861. 
London: Bett and Daupy, 186, Fleet-street, 













To be ready next week, 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS SYMONDS. 
TPHE STEP-SISTERS. By the Author 
of “ Heatherbre,” &c, 2 yols., post 8vo, cloth 
boards, price 21s. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE REV. JAMES PYCROFT, 
Author of “ Twenty Years in the Church,” &c. 
GONY POINT; or, the Groans of 
i Gentility. By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, 
L.A. 2 vols. post Svo, cloth, 21s. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 
MANUAL of the PRESENT STATE 
of the LAW of WILLS, with an Appendix con- 
taining Instructions for Depos'ting the Wills of Living 
Testators at the Court of Probate, as recently esta- 
blished. By GEORGE BOOTH, Solicitor. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 





A New Edition, in thick feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
DVICE to YOUNG MEN, and 

: (incidentally) to Young Women, in the Middle 
and Higher Ranks of Life. By WILLIAM COBBETT. 


r. Gatty knows so well how | 


i 
NEW WORKs 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND soyg 


—— 


I. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ADAM BEDE.” 





In post Svo, price 12s., 
SILAS MARNER, 
THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Il. 


CONSUL PETHERICK’S SIXTEEN YEARS 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 





In 8vo, with a Map, price lés., 


EGYPT, the SOUDAN, and CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


With Explorations from Khartoum, on the White Nig 
to the Regions of the Equator, 


By JOHN PETHERICK, F.R.GS., 
Mer Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the Soudan, 


IIT. 
Authorised Translation, 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
FROM ST. BENEDICT TO ST. BERNARD, 
By the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, 

2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 








Iv. 
Third Edition, 8vo, price 1és., 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF 


DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 


Minister of Inveresk. 


Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his 
Time. 
With a Portrait. 


V. 
In Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
‘ENGLISH PURITANISii AND ITS 
LEADERS: 
CROMWELL—MILTON—BAXTER—BUNYAN 
sy JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 


Principal and Professor of Theology, St. Andrews, 
Author of “ Leaders of the Reformation,” &, 


VI. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s., 
THE NEW “EXAMEN:” 
Or, an Inquiry into the Evidence of Certain Passages 
in “‘ Macaulay's History of England,” concerning: 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH—THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE 


—THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND—VISCOUNT DUNDES— 
WILLIAM PENN. 


By JOHN PAGET, Esq,, Barrister-at-Law. 


Vil. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s., 


THE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 1857; 


Being a Narrative of the Measures by which the Punjab 
was Saved and Delhi Recovered during the 
Indian Mutiny. 
By the Rev. J. CAVE-BROWNE, Chaplain of the 
Punjab Movable Column. 


With Plans of the Chief Stations and of the different 
Engagements; and Portraits of Sir J. Lawrence, 
Bart., Sir H. Edwardes, Sir R. Montgomery, and Brig- 
Gen. J. Nicholson. 


VUL 
In feap. 8vo, price 7s., pp. 712, 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 

MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 

Embracing a complete development of the River- 
Systems of the Globe. 

By the Rev, ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.G.S. 
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UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 
ADAM BEDE. 
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SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
Each in 2 vois., feap., price 12s. 
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